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NATIONALISM IN SOUTHEASTERN ASIA 


KENNETH Perry LANDON 
Earlham College 





N THIS study Southeastern Asia is limited to the land area on the con- 
| tinent of Asia which is south of China and east of India. In particular it 
includes Burma, Thailand, Indo-China, and Malaya. 

Nationalism has more than one connotation. Every people has a national- 
ism or a patriotism of some sort and perhaps always has had. However, in 
previous ages it was more the expression of a feeling of cultural, tribal or 
ethnic oneness. In modern times the word has acquired a political connota- 
tion so that it is possible to say that some peoples have developed a modern 
political nationalism and others have not. Nationalism in the older sense may 
mean that a mass of people feel that they have something important in com- 
mon whether it be a geographic boundary, a racial inheritance, or a philos- 
ophy of life. But nationalism in modern times is generally regarded as re- 
ferring to mass devotion to national independence, political freedom, and 
economic self-determination. In this sense nationalism in Southeastern Asia 
is a recent thing. It was said, for instance, by a governor of Burma, that as 
late as 1910 there was little political consciousness in Burma. Burmese na- 
tionalism in the modern sense was just beginning to stir. 


NATIONAL SIMILARITIES 


Modern nationalism, then, has been developing recently among ten million 
Burmese, thirteen million Thai, seventeen and a half million Annamese, and 
two and a quarter million Malays. In terms of political nationalism they are 
dissimilar entities. However, in terms of cultural nationalism they have much 
in common. Linguistically the Burmese, Thai, and Annamese speak lan- 
guages which are tonal like Chinese. In fact Annamese may still be written 
with Chinese characters although the French have given it a romanized alpha- 
bet. The Thai and Burmese languages have borrowed heavily from India so 
that they have acquired an Indian flavor. In fact almost sixty per cent of the 
actual words used in the Thai language are derived from Sanskrit or Pali, 
the classical languages of India. Burmese, although it has borrowed heavily 
from India, is more akin to Tibetan in sound and structure. Like the Thai 
language it has an alphabet. Malay differs from these three in that it is not 
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a tonal language. However, it is rich in Hindustani, Tamil, and Arabic 
terms borrowed from India. 

The majority of all these people are peasant-farmers who grow and eat 
rice. The Malays grow hardly enough rice for their own consumption and 
in fact only a third of the amount needed by all of the people of Malaya. 
Burma, Thailand, and Indo-China, on the other hand, are the three greatest 
rice exporting countries in the world. During the ten years from 1930 to 1940 : 
they exported an annual total of 6,300,000 tons of rice. Of this total Burma’s 
share was more than half, or about 3,500,000 tons. 

These four countries are not industrialist nations although some local in- 
dustry has been developed in all of them. They are primarily agricultural 
nations. And even when their products are forest or mineral such as rubber, 
tin, or coal, they are still exporters of raw materials and importers of manu- 
factured goods. 

All four of these nations have felt the impact of Western imperialism and 
three of them succumbed to it completely. Only Thailand was able to save 
a semblance of independence and even her way of life was radically modified 
by Western powers. 

In matters of government there was also considerable similarity. There 
were three different methods of rule in little Malaya and no single Malayan 
citizenship was available to everyone. The Straits Settlements were gov- 
erned as a colony, four of the native states had a federal government, and the 
rest of the Unfederated States retained a semblance of sovereign power. In 
Indo-China, likewise, government was not uniform. Cochin-China was a 
colony, and the other states were governed indirectly through native princes. 
Burma was a decided improvement in that she developed all the machinery 
of self-government and the actual method of government was fairly unified. 
Only in the hill states where less sophisticated tribes lived did Britain rule 
through native princes. 

All of these peoples have been dominated commercially by aliens. In 
Thailand the Chinese held a virtual monopoly on the commercial life of the 
nation. In Malaya the Chinese and Indians control all petty business while 
the British, until the entry of the Japanese, controlled big business. In Burma 
the Indians, Chinese, and British shared the spoil. In Indo-China, although 
dominated commercially by the French, the Annamese competed success- 
fully with the Chinese. Of all these four peoples only the Annamese have 
developed a strong commercial class. 

All four of these groups have developed an intelligentsia which has re- 
ceived Western education. In each case it was this intellectual class which 
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led the nationalist movement. In fact it might almost be said that in their 
incipiency these nationalist movements were in fact the expressions of in- 
tellectuals who had received Western education. 

In Burma, Thailand, and Malaya religion was made to become almost 
synonymous with nationalism. In Burma and Thailand the nationalists almost 
to a man were Buddhists. In Thailand pressure was brought to bear on non- 
Buddhists to be converted—or lose their jobs. The newspapers featured mass 
conversions. In Malaya the nationalists became profoundly interested in a 
possible Pan-Islamic movement. And in Indo-China the Annamese used an 
eclectic religious movement, Cao-daism, as an instrument to unite national- 
ists into an anti-French and pro-Japanese organization. 

In spite of apparent similarities each of these nationalisms is an organic 
thing which has its own independent life and which seeks its own satisfactions 


peculiar to its own needs. Each one should be examined in its own life de- 
velopment. 
BURMESE NATIONALISM 


Burma’s loyalty to the empire was unquestioned during the first world 
war. No nationalist movement tried to take advantage of Britain’s preoc- 
cupation with the business of war. The period before 1930 was an era of 
Burmese acceptance of things British. The modern world did not intrude 
harshly on the Burmese consciousness. The people were rurally contented 


and they enjoyed a maximum of indolence. The tolerant beauty-loving Bur- 
mese extended a gracious welcome to Western innovations such as electric 
fans, ice, rapid transportation, and scented soaps. They did not oppose the 
conveniences of Western life and yet retained the finest elements of their 
indigenous civilization. They did not adopt Western dress because theirs was 
so much more comfortable and colorful. They continued, almost to a man, 
loyal to their ancient Buddhist religion. 

However, in 1917, the Secretary of State for India, of which Burma was a 
province, spoke in the House of Commons of responsible self-government in 
India. The Burmese took it for granted that this included Burma. But in 1919 
when reforms began to be introduced in India Burma was exempted from con- 
sideration. Burmese leaders began to awaken when they felt they were being 
discriminated against. The Burmese sent a deputation to London to press for 
the application to Burma of the principles of self-government. All that they 
asked for was equality of treatment. Their plea met with some success be- 
cause in 1921 Burma was brought into line with the other provinces of India. 
A committee was set up to consider the degree of franchise for Burma. 

At this point Burmese nationalism began to develop an organization which 
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could make itself felt. The nationalist General Council of Burmese Associa- 
tions, known in Burma as the Wunthanu, boycotted the committee and in so 
doing created a few national heroes, in particular the president of the Wun- 
thanu, U Chit Hlaing. Until 1928-29, when the Simon Commission visited 
Burma, the country was fairly quiet. However, the Burmese began to press 
for the establishment of national schools. There was some talk about wanting 
home rule. A Young Men’s Buddhist Association was organized to popularize 
and glorify both the nation and the national religion. Out of this period three 
parties came into prominence. The Independent Party, which supported the 
government, was led by Sir J. A. Maung Gyi. The moderate People’s Party 
which went along with the government but tried to steer it toward the goal 
of Burmese autonomy, was led by U Ba Pe. And the extreme Nationalists 
who held aloof from both parties and from the government expressed their 
stand by boycotting the Legislative Council. Programs, platforms, leaders, 
and party names changed rapidly. Most of the politicians had exaggerated 
opinions of Burma’s importance and wealth. Most of the parties that ap- 
peared and disappeared were organized about some personality. As soon as 
another personality rose to prominence there was a process of re-grouping. 
Only the Thakin group of extreme nationalists were organized around a 
platform rather than an individual. They had no outstanding leaders and were 
for the most part students and rustics who had acquired strong political 
opinions with a communistic flavor. They came to control about twenty per 
cent of the voting population. 

The creation of the Simon Commission by royal warrant in 1927 aroused 
the Burmese Legislative Council to elect a committee to confer with the 
Simon Commission for the purpose of determining the immediate steps nec- 
essary for the attainment of full responsible government. The Simon Com- 
mission went on record as believing that a favorable time had arrived to 
break the union between India and Burma. This finding, oddly enough, 
aroused an anti-separationist movement among the Burmese leaders which 
came to flower in 1932 when a general election was held for the Burma 
Legislative Council. The contest was a spirited one and the issue was over 
separation from India. An Anti-separation League was formed, not because 
some Burmese did not want separation at all, but because they wanted a cer- 
tain kind of separation. They felt that if prematurely separated from India 
they would have less bargaining power with Britain and would receive a con- 
stitution inferior to anything India might get. The anti-separationists won. 

Burma seemed to be at a political dead-end for the moment and no prom- 
inent Burmese was willing to be the goat and serve as president for the Legis- 
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lative Council. An Englishman served for a brief period of time but he was so 
unpopular, for official not personal reasons, that Burma’s political hero and 
most persistent advocate of Home Rule, U Chit Hlaing, accepted the post. 
He continued in office until separation from India, in 1937, was accomplished. 

The Government of India Act in 1935, gave Burma a constitution accepta- 
ble to most Burmese. According to it Burma was to be governed as a unitary 
state. It was no longer to have any federal relations with India. With the 
approach of separation from India, U Ba Pe resigned as chief minister in 1937 
and was succeeded by Dr. Ba Maw. Since there was no longer any reason 
for their existence the anti-separationists, led by U Chit Hlaing, were heard 
from no more. Dr. Ba Maw, as leader of the Simyetha (Proletarian) Party, 
remained at the head of the government until 1939. He was popular with the 
peasant class because of his poor-man’s policy to reduce taxes, increase social 
services, return rice lands to the farmers, and demand more independence 
than the 1937 constitution granted. 

By 1939 Dr. Ba Maw could no longer hold the extreme nationalists who 
accused him of failing to make real gains toward national independence. He 
was succeeded by Premier U Pu of the extreme nationalist group who carried 
with him U Saw. U Saw was editor of a popular newspaper and had been the 
leader of a civil disobedience campaign. U Saw’s star moved ever higher in 
the Burmese political sky because of his radical and bold demands for im- 
mediate independence from Britain. In 1940 he became prime minister and 
by so becoming proved that the extreme nationalists were in force. 

U Saw’s administration achieved the most completely Burmanized leader- 
ship since the British entered Burma. Burma had as large a degree of inde- 
pendence as possible while still under the formal control of another power. 
It had all the powers of internal self-government as a dominion except the 
title. U Saw, backed by Burmese nationalists, was determined to secure that 
title. He made a trip to London in 1941 to secure a pledge of complete 
dominion status. His hopes were dashed. This was evidenced by Prime Min- 
ister Churchill’s statement that the third article of the Atlantic Charter did 
not apply to regions which owed allegiance to the British Crown. U Saw was 
subsequently suspected of plotting with the Japanese for Burmese independ- 
ence and was detained by the British. 

The picture of Burmese nationalism does not become fully clear, however, 
if it is seen in terms of the political scene alone. The purpose of Burmese 
nationalism was not merely to set up an independent Burmese government. 
The common people did not become profoundly interested in what national- 
ism could do for them until the economic depression of 1930. The Burmese 
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found their easy way of life threatened by the depression, which they could 
not see, and by Indian and Chinese aliens in their midst whom they could see. 
A million and a half Indians and Chinese controlted the economic life of 
the nation. For instance, in Rangoon in 1931 the Indians alone paid over fifty- 
five per cent of all taxes, the Chinese almost eighteen per cent, and the 
Burmese only eleven per cent. The depression made them realize how com- 
mercially insecure they were. Most of the common labor of the country was 
performed by Indian Tamils and Telegus. When the Burmese sought work 
they found that they could not compete with the Indians simply because they 
could not bring themselves to live as poorly and work as hard. And Indian 
money-lenders were constantly foreclosing on Burmese land-holdings. About 
25 per cent of the cultivated land in Lower Burma was held in the name of 
Chettiyar money-lenders. Another twenty-five per cent of the land was culti- 
vated by Burmese who were so indebted to them that there was little equity 
left in it for them. A third quarter of the land was held in the name of Bur- 
mese absentee landlords. An additional twelve and a half per cent of the land 
was cultivated by Burmese peasants who were so indebted to Burmese absen- 
tee landlords that there was little equity left them. The result was that only 
about twelve and a half per cent of the cultivated land in Lower Burma was 
actually in the hands of the people who cultivated it. 

The Burmese were not inclined to move against Burmese absentee land- 
lords, but concentrated their ire upon the alien Indians. The consequence 
was that there were anti-Indian riots in 1930 and again in 1937-38. Indians 
were killed and homes were looted. Thousands of terrified Indians began to 
return home. Indian landowners and money-lenders began to liquidate their 
holdings. As the Burmese began to feel that they were getting the Indian 
problem under control the Burma Road was opened up in 1939. The Chinese 
community began to swell and the Burmese began to fear that they would 
face a Chinese problem just as difficult to solve as the Indian. 

Burmese nationalism has had more in view than political independence. Its 
roots have drawn strength from a sense of necessity to control Burma’s com- 
mercial life. The Burmese people have not developed any great love of com- 
mercial enterprise but they have shown a determination to control the forces 
involved in that department of national life. 

During and after Japanese occupation of Burma in 1942 the radical na- 
tionalist element cooperated with the Japanese to oust the British. The 
Japanese had promised them local political independence. At least part of 
the Burmese nationalist group, then, was an active positive factor in favor of 
the Japanese. Whether right or wrong they were not apathetic. 
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MALAY NATIONALISM 


Until the opening of the twentieth century the Malays had their country 
almost to themselves. After the British began to exploit the country the 
Malay way of life changed rapidly. They adopted a non-cooperative attitude 
as far as the British were concerned. They stood aloof with the idea of pre- 
serving their own society. They made no effort to become a vital factor in 
the new way of life being introduced by the British and as a consequence 
neither kept the old nor achieved the new. 

The tin industry, for one thing, demanded large numbers of cheap laborers. 
And the Malays did not like to work hard. The British looked to China for 
cheap labor and sent agents to recruit workers. It became no unusual thing 
to find large communities in Malaya which had moved from China. At first 
only the men migrated and then the women followed. 

The development of rubber at the turn of the century was an invitation 
to both Chinese and Indians. Most of the early laborers were birds of passage 
and simply worked to get enough money ahead to retire in China or India. 
The Indians, as a group, have not come to consider Malaya their home. But 
about a million Chinese, mostly of Fukien and Malay parentage, have made 
Malaya their permanent residence. Most of them are in Singapore and Ma- 
lacca. 

For a quarter of a century the Malays, British, Chinese, and Indians 
jostled each other trying to find their racial place in Malaya. The Malays 
lost what little grip they had on their world both politically and economically. 
Fortunately the Malay language was so easy that all aliens learned it after 
a fashion and Malay has continued to be the lingua franca of the country. 

During the first world war Malaya became increasingly valuable to the 
British. Malay rulers took the opportunity to begin to make demands for 
more power of administration. In the Straits Settlements the Malays had little 
or no influence. In the Federated States the Sultans nominally participated in 
the government of the country but actually were puppets in the hands of the 
highly centralized federal government located at Kuala Lumpur. The Sultans 
in the Unfederated States had more independence of action in local affairs 
but in any matter which affected British rule the Sultans had to take the 
advice of the British. 

About 1920 the leading Malays in the Federated States launched a plan 
for decentralization which would eventually give them about the same status 
as Malays in the Unfederated States and would thus put most of Malaya’s 
local government back under the Malays. This scheme was encouraged by 
middle class Malays who had acquired an English education and who had 
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studied the nationalisms of Europe. For a time there had been no Malay 
middle class—only peasants and aristocrats. The middle class was made up 
of Chinese and Indians. The rise of a Malay middle class was the result of 
economic and political changes in postwar Malaya. During the last world war 
some Malays had taken to small-scale rubber cultivation. They acquired 
enough money to send their sons to English schools. These sons returned 
to form the most progressive section of Malay society and to become the na- 
tural leaders of any Malay nationalist movement. They were encouraged by 
the attitude of the British who had begun to fear the militancy of Chinese na- 
tionalism and so sought to strengthen the Malays. The British accordingly 
favored the decentralization plan and began to put it into effect in 1933. This 
plan returned certain vital functions of the Federal Government to the various 
State governments. The Sultans in the Federated States thus began to ap- 
proach somewhat the freedom of action of Sultans in the Unfederated States. 

Since there was no system of popular election no political parties came into 
existence. However, various associations or groups were formed along racial 
lines. Nationalist associations were founded in Perak, Pahang, and Selangor. 
In Singapore there was the Malay Union with about a thousand members. 
Seeing the Malays organizing, the Chinese and Indians began to form asso- 
ciations to express their wants. The Straits Chinese British Association was 
organized around a hundred Malaya-born wealthy Chinese. Most of them 
were active in supporting the Chinese Kuomintang. Fearing that Chinese 
nationalism would become too vigorous in Malaya the British banned the 
Kuomintang in 1932 and after that period it became a secret society as it did 
in Thailand. The Indians in the large centers formed groups. Madras and 
Ceylon Indians united to form an Indo-Ceylonese Association. 

All of these racial associations lacked outstanding leadership. No great 
name became nationally known as a symbol for anything. Malay nationalism 
did not express any hope of ousting the British, of becoming an independent 
member of the empire, or even of regaining a dominant role in the economic 
life of the country. Their ambitions never extended beyond the hope of 
regaining enough local political power to make Malaya appear to be governed 
by Malays. 

Paralleling the decentralization plan was a Malayanization program for 
both Federated and Unfederated States which aimed to increase Malay unity 
and prestige. The British were willing to foster racial and religious conscious- 
ness. Malayanization was expressed by a new emphasis on education in 
Malay language and culture, especially in the Unfederated States where the 
Sultans and State Councils favored Malayanization. In those states primary 
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education was made free and compulsory. Malayanization of the administra- 
tive service aimed to replace European British subjects, wherever possible, 
with properly qualified Malays. Malays were to be promoted to higher posi- 
tion as they gained experience. 

Plainly then, Malay nationalism is not strong enough to withstand much 
opposition. Its leaders are no heroes and they do not gladly languish in 
prison for their movement. Their hope is to regain a sense of national unity 
and self-respect. They do not hope to become a free, independent nation, nor 
do Malays hope to become the leading commercial people of the land. By the 
time that Japan began to march in December, 1941, Malay nationalism had 
made only a feeble beginning. Caught between British and Japanese forces 
the Malays were apathetic, bewildered bystanders. They helped either side 
only insofar as there was immediate personal profit. 


INDO-CHINESE NATIONALISM 


The traditional Annamese way of life was founded on the Chinese classics. 
When the French came they attempted to force the Annamese to accept 
French education, ideas, and political organization. They exploited the coun- 
try economically for the good of France and not for the good of the local 
population. The heavy burden of French administration led the people to 
feel abused on many counts. They complained that their taxes were ex- 
horbitant. Even pigs and cows were taxed. They complained that the French 
favored the rich to get their cooperation but ground down the peasant-farm- 
ers by creating situations which made them lose ownership of their lands. 
They complained about the Chinese in commerce and trade especially men- 
tioning the high rates of interest charged by Chinese pawnshops. They com- 
plained that although the French had fostered French education and had 
helped produce a class of Annamese capable of high government service that 
they were not actually permitting Annamese to assume responsible positions. 
In fact they felt that they were fully capable of governing themselves without 
French assistance. 

They further complained about the Roman Catholic church which they felt 
had abused its privileges and had taken advantage of the people. They accused 
the church of playing politics to the advantage of the church and the disad- 
vantage of the common people. They felt that the priests influenced the law 
courts so that one could hardly hope for justice unless he were wealthy or 
a Catholic. They felt that the church loaned money in order to be able to 
bring pressure to bear to get either land or a new convert. 

Grievances alone do not necessarily cause a nationalist movement to be 
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born. The Russo-Japanese conflict was one event that started many intellec- 
tual Annamese to thinking in nationalistic terms. The Chinese revolution of 
1911 which opened up a new order in China was a further stimulant to the 
trend. The cultural background of the Annamese had been profoundly in- 
fluenced by that of China and they were greatly impressed by what the 
Chinese were trying to do. Another spur to nationalism emerged from the 
experience of Annamese troops in Europe during the first world war. These 
men saw nationalism in action. They brought ideas back home with them. 
Still another factor was Soviet communistic influence which focused on 
Annamese who went to Europe or to China either to study or do business. 
They returned home to write tracts and newspaper articles which influenced 
the general public to subscribe to nationalist aims. And there were economic 
pressures brought on by French and Chinese practices. 

A serious Annamese revolt took place in 1916 and was crushed by the 
French. Other revolts followed periodically. One of the great ones was in 
1930. It started in Yen Bay in Tonkin with the murder of seven French offi- 
cers. This was a signal for other risings in North Annam and Cochin-China. 
There were occasional subsequent riots—one of the last was in 1940. On 
three different occasions the French exiled Annamese rulers. Arrested na- 
tionalist leaders were either exiled or disappeared in prison. Lack of organiza- 
tion, due to French opposition, always prevented the formation of a move- 
ment capable of decisive action. Nevertheless the nationalists made progress 
toward winning more and higher civil positions in the government, toward 
dominating the internal commercial life of the nation, and toward actually 
having a voice in national government. 

There have been no political parties in the usual sense of the word but 
there have been recognized leaders. And the French created advisory councils 
so that the Annamese could express their opinions on certain subjects. The 
-French hoped that the Annamese would talk themselves out and be satisfied. 
There was also an increase of secret societies which expressed political 
opinion through various underground channels. Two men have stood out po- 
litically. They would be the natural leaders of political parties if there were 
any. One, the recognized national hero, Bui Quang Chiew,. He is a wealthy 
landowner and an Annamese of Cochin-China. He won so much power through 
a newspaper which he owned and through influential friends that the French 
recognized him and made him vice-president of the governing council of 
Cochin-China. He also was made a member of the Indo-China Supreme 
Colonial Council which met with the French colonial minister at Paris. Bui 
Quang Chiew represents the democratic and popular aspect of the nationalist 
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movement. Another leader, second only to him in influence, is Pnam Quynh, 
an Annamese of Annam. He represents the royalist branch of the nationalist 
moment. He is the French government’s choice to lead the native nationalist 
movement because the French believe that they understand him and can con- 
trol him. 

The French gave ground slowly before Annamese nationalism. It was not 
until the Annamese began to flirt with the Japanese and until the Japanese 
became a potential threat that the French became hasty in their concessions. 
The Japanese, several years before they invaded Indo-China, held occasional 
meetings of a commercial or religious nature in Japan and got Annamese 
delegates to attend. The Japanese are believed to have promised Annamese 
leaders political freedom for their assistance against the French. One secret 
society in particular, Cao-daism, had its birth in Japan. It was outwardly a 
religious society which aimed to recognize the virtues of all religions, al- 
though it was more Buddhist than anything else. The idea was to create a 
national religion. Secretly the idea was to rid Indo-China of white domination 
with Japanese help. The French government failed to grasp the significance 
of the movement at first and was doubtless amazed to see its phenomenal 
growth starting in the south and going north to Annam. When the French 
learned of its secret aims they restricted it severely. 

In response to increasing Annamese demands the French discriminated 
against the Chinese so that it became increasingly difficult for them to engage 
in trade. They permitted Annamese military officers in the lower officer 
ranks to have posts equal to Frenchmen. They allowed more Annamese to 
hold higher civil posts in the government. They also began to restrict the 
activities of the Catholic church somewhat. 

Annamese nationalists were so successful in their commercial aims that by 
1941 Annamese shops were competing successfully with the Chinese. By 
means of cooperative societies they were even invading the rice milling busi- 
ness in the Chinese area in and around Cholon. Politically they have shown 
themselves capable of governing themselves along modern lines. ‘Their na- 
tionalistic aims are the aims of a virile people who are not spent. 


THAI NATIONALISM 


Thai nationalism is treated last because it is essentially different from 
the three nationalisms which struggled under the smothering pressure of 
Western political domination. Although Thai nationalists had certain aims 
directed against foreigners still they had the psychology of a free people who 
were masters in their own home politically. 
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The nationalist movement, which was summed up in an organization 
known as the People’s Party, aimed to overthrow the royal class and to estab- 
lish constitutional government, as prerequisites to an acceleration of the 
process of modernization. King Mongkut began the process of modernization 
in the middle of the 19th century and his work was expanded by his succes- 
sors kings Chulalongkorn, Vajiravudhi, and Prajadhipok. They were en- 
lightened and politically astute men who pursued consistently the policy of 
introducing innovations in order to improve the status of the nation and the 
condition of the people. The nationalists were impatient, however, and 
through the revolution of June, 1932, overthrew the royalty and established 
a new tempo for the modernizing process. 

The revolution was a bloodless movement because there was no great 
hatred of royalty. Most of the common people adored the king and regarded 
him as the father of his nation. Certainly the revolution was no popular 
movement forced by the pressures and temperatures of economic and political 
mistreatment. In fact as Thai nationalism got under way the mass of people 
were interested onlookers. However, a group of Bangkok students had 
learned that their nation was an absolute monarchy. They read about the 
evils of such government in Europe and jumped to the conclusion that their 
own nation was likewise suffering. They felt that a change of government 
was called for. A second group of students was abroad in Europe during a 
period of king head-hunting. This group began to draw together as early as 
1920 and later staged the revolution of 1932 and became the open leaders of 
Thai nationalism. A third group, consisting of young military men and gov- 
ernment officials were spurred on by personal ambitions. Certain it is that 
the revolution was not an expression of the mass of the people. The existence 
of the People’s Party was known only in Bangkok. 

One of the chief leaders of the new movement was Luang Pradist Manud- 
harm, professor of law at Chulalongkorn University. He was the brains of 
the revolution and drew up the plans for the early years of the movement. 
A second leader was Phya Bahol Balabayuha, second in rank in charge of 
the Thai army. He accepted the plans of Luang Pradist and furnished the 
force to implement them. A third leader who within a brief period became 
the most prominent man in the nation was Luang Pibul Songgram. At the 
time of the revolution he was a major in the army. He rose rapidly to high 
position. Phya Bahol and then Luang Pibul held the post of premier most of 
the time until the Japanese occupation in December, 1941. 

The new nationalism aimed to get the common people back of the move- 
ment, to speed up education so as to have an informed public opinion, to 
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strengthen the military, to improve communications, to lighten taxes and 
decrease the debt load of the peasants, and finally to create a Thai middle 
class by replacing Chinese business men with Thai. All of these objectives 
they sought to attain as rapidly as possible. 

The road was not entirely smooth. The first premier, Phya Manopakorn, 
attempted to return old powers to the monarch and almost succeeded. He 
came so close to success that he was able to force Luang Pradist to leave the 
country for several months. A second revolution in 1933 returned the na- 
tionalists to power again and Luang Pradist came home to guide the destinies 
of the party. An unsuccessful royalist rebellion followed in October 1933. 
After this event King Prajadhipok prepared to abdicate and in March 1935 he 
left the field clear to the budding nationalists. 

By propaganda, by education, by command, and by a series of official 
“advices” known as Rataniyom the new nationalist government stirred the 
common people to become more ambitious and patriotic and to enter more 
into the spirit of the new movement. Success was not immediate but foreign- 
ers living in the provinces were able to notice the new attitudes among the 
common people. 

The year 1937 was a high year for political success because in that year 
Luang Pradist, acting as minister of foreign affairs, re-wrote all of the major 
treaties with other nations and put Thailand on a better international footing 
than she had had since Western imperialism visited the Far East. 

The year 1939 was another high year for the Thai nationalists. At that 
time the government, inspired by Luang Pradist, as minister of finance, led 
by Luang Pibul as premier, began to implement a scheme of economic dis- 
crimination against all aliens, particularly Chinese. The plan was to oust 
aliens from their advantageous economic positions. Replacements were made 
by Thai as rapidly as possible. Success was not complete because the Thai 
people had no commercial tradition or interest. But by cajoling, pleading, and 
crying the mottos of Thai nationalism real progress was made toward Thai 
domination of the economy of the nation. 

Through ten years of nationalist reign the Thai have continually pro- 
claimed that they hated no nation or people. Their motto was friendship to 
all. They were sincere in this motto because their goal was to preserve Thai 
independence internationally and to improve all aspects of Thai life, for the 
Thai, internally. 

When the Japanese occupied Thailand in December 1941, the Thai na- 
tionalist government did its best to continue acting according to its expressed 
policy. Japanese troops were permitted to use the country as a base of opera- 
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tions. The Thai hoped that they would pass on through and leave Thailand 
as much to her own ways as possible. After more than a year of Japanese oc- 
cupation the Thai nationalist government continues in control of local affairs, 
under Japanese advisers. 
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FRAIL, deaf, dyspeptic little man is still, after some three decades of 
A governmental service, one of the outstanding politicians in Australia.’ 
Although he left the cabinet when the Labor Party took charge in the fall of 
1941, William Morris Hughes is now a member of the Advisory War Coun- 
cil. He is also the leader of the United Australian Party.? There is little 
doubt that he will be one of the representatives of the Commonwealth when 
the next group of statesmen sit around the peace table, and that he will voice 
his convictions quite determinedly. An examination of some of his past views 
on foreign policy may well afford clues as to the position that he will take 
at the next peace conference. 

William Morris Hughes was only twenty years of age when he quit his 
work as a coal miner in Wales and left for the “land down under” in 1884.3 
His first occupations on the island-continent were varied. He served as an 
actor, boundary rider, book salesman, cook, drover, locksmith, journalist, 
umbrella mender, school teacher, and labor organizer. His active interest 
in politics began with his work as a promoter of union activities. In 1894 
he was elected ‘to the legislature of New SouthWales on the Labor ticket. 
When Australia was federated, he was promoted by the same party to the 
Federal Parliament and twice became Prime Minister of the Commonwealth. 

The efforts of Hughes were largely responsible for the adoption of com- 
pulsory military training in Australia in 1909 and for the beginning of an 
Australian navy. When the European conflict opened in 1914, Australia 
was ready to stand firmly against the Central Powers. “We will defend the 
Empire to our last man and our last shilling,” pledged Laborite Fisher, who 
became Prime Minister in September 1914. The next year witnessed the 
appointment of Fisher as commissioner to England, and his Attorney General, 


1 André Tardieu, The truth about the treaty, p. 286; James F. Shotwell, At the Paris Peace Con- 
ference, f£.n., p. 11. 

* C. Hartley Grattan, Introducing Australia, p. 243; New York Times, Dec. 28, 1941, p. 11, c. 1. 

* Grattan, op. cit., p. 226. 

‘ Ibid., p. 223. 
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Hughes, became Prime Minister. Hughes’ policy was identical with that of 
Fisher.® 

Hughes was a delegate to the economic conference that met in Paris in 
1916, and from the French capital he went to England where he made a series 
of addresses that stirred not only the Empire but the entire world.® He advo- 
cated war “‘to the hilt’ against Germany (not only on the battlefield but in 
the field of trade), a commercial union within the British Commonwealth, 
and a share for the colonies in making decisions on imperial questions that 
concerned them.’ 

“The British Empire,” he declared, “ought to be an organized Empire: 
organized for trade, for industry, for economic justice, for national defense, 
for the preservation of the world’s peace, for the protection of the weak 
against the strong.’’® He argued that organization was the secret of Ger- 
many’s strength—‘‘which strength, economic and military, we must break.’’® 

This desire for Empire solidarity was not selfishly imperialistic. ““When 
I speak of our Empire and the great destiny that opens before it,” he ex- 
plained, “I do not speak of territorial expansion, nor of increase of wealth, 
but of wider opportunities for the development of the institutions of free gov- 
ernment and of such economic and social conditions as are worthy of a great 
people, compatible with the integrity of the Empire which will insure the 
peaceful nations of the earth absolute security from all who seek to disturb 
the world’s peace.”!° To those who said that not anything worth the ex- 
penditure of a life separated England from Germany, he declared that every- 
thing separated them; they were as far apart as heaven and hell. “Every- 
thing we have is at stake; our independence, economic welfare, all our spirit- 
ual, moral and material values. And we are asked to clasp hands with our 
German brother. Never!" The language of Hughes was simple, but by con- 
stant repetition of straightforward facts he implanted courage in the hearts 
of his listeners. The British liked the tonic of his speeches. They dined and 
féted him; and they made him a member of the British cabinet, the first 
Dominion statesman to be thus honored. 

Upon his return to Australia, Hughes asked for the conscription of men for 
overseas service. This request introduced one of the bitterest political dis- 


5 Ibid., p. 224; London Times, April 29, 1916, p. 5, c. 1. 
® New York Times, July 23, 1916, part 1, p. 3, c. 6. 

7 Ibid. 

8 London Times, March 16, 1916, p. 9, c. 5. 

* Ibid., April 20, 1916, p. 5, c. 1-2. 

10 Jbid., April 19, 1916, p. 7, c. 1. 

1 [bid., April 27, 1916, p. 5, c. 4. 
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putes in Australian history. “Now is the hour,”’ declared the volatile Prime 
Minister. ‘Unless a nation fights for its liberties it can neither earn nor de- 
serve them. I want to tell you plainly that if the allies are defeated we go 
down... . The destinies of Australia are now being settled on the battle- 
fields of Europe, . . . to those men who say they are remaining in Australia 
to defend the country, I say the only chance they have or ever will have of 
fighting for Australia is to go down and stand by their comrades in the 
trenches in France.’ 

This appeal was rejected by a comparatively small vote. Over half of the 
cabinet members resigned, but Hughes organized his followers into a Na- 
tional Labor Party and managed to maintain control of the government. He 
was expelled from his old union, however, and in labor circles his name was 
anathema. He formed a coalition with the Liberals in 1917 and the new 
Nationalist Party gained strong majorities in the elections of that year. 
Hughes, however, was not able to legalize conscription for Australians to 
serve outside of their own country. He tried for “modified conscription” by 
which if at any time the number of volunteers fell below 7,000 a month the 
Government would be authorized to bring the number of recruits to 7,000 
by a draft taken by ballot from the single men.” 

On March 9, 1918, he made a speech at Melbourne in which he outlined 
the kind of peace that he wanted. He declared that it was impossible to 
arbitrate with Germany because she looked on pacifists as weaklings. ““The 
one thing that she understands is force. . . . Until Germany is beaten to her 
knees there can be no peace while an Allied soldier is on the Western front 
and the British navy is undefeated.”!* In January 1919, he urged the Allies 
to face the facts—that the German nation and not the Kaiser, was responsible 
for the war and should pay the penalty. “Is it possible for a peace to endure 
forever unless we make war such a terrible crime that not a nation will ever 
dare to embark on predatory warfare?’ 

Not only did he want the military might of Germany destroyed, but he 
desired to destroy her ubiquitous economic control.'* Germany had grown 
strong, he declared, because of the British policy of the “open door.” That 
door must be closed.!? He charged that before the war Britain had millions 


2 W. M. Hughes, Manifesto to the people of Australia, 1916, quoted in W. P. Hall, Empire to 
Commonwealth, p. 206. 

18 Independent, March 1918, p. 399; Annual Register, 1917, pp. 338-39; 1918, pp. 313-18. 

4 London Times, March 11, 1918, p. 7, c. 6. 

15 [bid., January 10, 1919, p. 6, c. 4. 

16 Ibid., June 21, 1916, p. 10, c. 4. 

17 [bid., June 28, 1918, p. 7, c. 4. 
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of unemployed and on the verge of starvation while German goods flooded 
the English market. ‘That must not happen after this war. We must thrust 
Germany from all business and industry and thus break her power while 
restoring prosperity to our own people.’® . . . | want a policy,” he said, in 
effect, ‘that will insure to Britain and to her allies an adequate supply of raw 
materials and that will encourage production and prevent the Empire from 
becoming a German dumping ground.’’!® 

He insisted from the beginning that the Dominions should have a voice in 
the peace. Australia was entitled to representation because she had as many 
men at the front as Belgium and had lost as many as the United States. He 
demanded indemnities for Australia; the right of tariff restrictions against 
Germany, and the acquisition of the German colonies in the South Pacific. 
“Australia will not give up New Guinea,” he told a New York crowd in 
‘June 1918. He asked for American aid at the conference because “‘the fate of 
Australia rests upon the disposition of these islands.”®° Again he said, “I 
demand that those colonies be given to those who fought for them and whose 
security depends upon them.””! 

One may ask whether Australia supported these demands. The Melbourne 
Argus accused him of nursing too tenderly the wounds to his self-esteem. 
The Age of Melbourne called him a badly blundering publicity seeker.” The 
Sydney Sun thought that Hughes had stupidly interpreted the Fourteen 
Points. Tudor, a cabinet member, supported Hughes but denied that Australia 
was on a land-grabbing mission. Another supporter. of Hughes stated that 
he did not need his hand strengthened, but his mouth shut.” Regardless of 
personal critics, it appears that Hughes had rather uniform Australian sup- 
port for his program of peace. 

He went to the Peace Conference with the idea of obtaining a “peace of 
power.” He wanted to keep the “white Australia” policy, to acquire German 
islands in the southwest Pacific and maintain a British Monroe Doctrine over 
that area, and to punish Germany drastically. He was bound to clash with 
Wilson over principles and there was also a strong personal dislike. When 
asked if he had seen the President, Hughes replied, “Only his back. No man 
can look on the face of the Almighty and live.’’** Frequent references were 


18 [bid., August 29, 1918, p. 8, c. 2. (This is a paraphrase from Hughes.) 
19 [bid., August 16, 1918, p. 8, c. 3. 

20 New York Times, June 1, 1918, p. 8, c. 3. 

21 London Times, November 8, 1918, p. 8, c. 4-5. 

2 Ibid., November 26, 1918, p. 5, c. 6. 

%3 Ibid., November 21, 1918, p. 5, c. 5. 

* Lord Riddle quoted in the New York Times, April 3, 1926, p. 3, c. 3. 
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made in the Imperial War Council to Wilson’s plans. They irritated Hughes. 
“If we are not careful,” he said, ‘“‘we should find ourselves dragged quite 
unnecessarily behind the wheels of President Wilson’s chariot. America’s 
great part in the war did not entitle the President to be the god in the machine 
at the Peace Conference. . . . It was intolerable to us for President Wilson 
to dictate to us how the world was to be governed.””™ 

Hughes is a natural born fighter. He is impetuous and speaks boldly. He 
managed to use his affliction of deafness to advantage at the Peace Confer- 
ence.?° When there were objections raised to his point-of-view he would lay 
his ear trumpet on the table so that he could not hear the opposition.”’ This 
he must have had to do often because there was considerable opposition to 
his views. Wilson had said that “‘compensation will be made by Germany for 
all damages to the civilian population of the Allies and their property by the 
aggression of the Germans.”’ Hughes and the British delegation argued that 
the damage to the civilian population meant the actual cost of the war.”* If a 
little shepherd of Australia, ran the argument, because of war conditions had 
been obliged to mortgage his home and eventually lose it, he had been de- 
prived of his property by German aggression and was as much entitled to 
compensation as the dispossessed of Belgium and northern France. “Some 
people in this war,” Hughes commented “‘have not been so near the fire as 
we British and, therefore, being unburned, they have the cold detached view 
of the situation.’’2® It made no difference to Hughes that the German republic 
had replaced the empire. He insisted that the German nation had brought on 
the war and ought to pay for it. He was a member of the Reparation Com- 
mittee and gave a report to the ImperialWar Council asking for an astro- 
nomical sum. A tentative figure of twenty-four billion pounds was set and 
Germany was to pay annually an interest charge of one billion two hundred 
million pounds.*! Churchill asked if Hughes had investigated the effect of the 
payment of such a sum on the working class family in Germany. Hughes 
replied that he was concerned rather with the effect on the working class 
family in Britain and Australia if Germany did not pay.** Hughes did not 
get the amount that he asked, but he caused the sum to exceed greatly the 
Wilsonian figure. 


*5 David Lloyd-George, Memoirs of the Peace Conference, vol. 1, pp. 120-21. 

6 Tardieu, op. cit., p. 286. 
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The arguments over mandates eventually led to a “first class row” be- 
tween Hughes and Wilson.* The former wanted outright annexation of the 
German possessions and he had considerable backing at the conference. 
Lloyd George gave some support to the Wilsonian notion. “Mark out free- 
dom of the seas,” he told the President, “‘and keep Daniels and Creel quiet 
about a ‘biggest navy’ and I will see if I can handle Hughes and get your 
mandates over.’’*4 

Quite early the Imperial War Cabinet agreed that the colonies should not 
be returned to Germany, and House and Wilson agreed. Hughes was en- 
tirely against the principle of the mandates. Lloyd George argued with 
Hughes that the class “C”’ mandate and outright annexation were virtually 
the same. He explained that the “‘C”’ mandate was governed by a nation as 
an integral part of its territory except for a few restrictions imposed by 
decent and humane opinion. 

““Mr. Hughes,”’ asked Lloyd George, ‘“‘do you have any objections to the 
prohibitions of slavery and of the sale of strong drink to the natives?” 

“No.” 

“‘Are you prepared to receive missionaries?” 

“Of course, the natives are very short of food and for some time past they 
have not had enough missionaries.” 

Finally Hughes gave up the idea of annexation for the system of the class 
“C” mandates. German New Guinea and the neighboring islands went to 
Australia as the mandatory nation. Japan received the German islands north 
of the equator, but the accord of the Australians and Japanese ceased when 
the question of racial equality was raised. The Japanese delegation asked 
that the phrase, “‘to all alien nationals equal and just treatment in every re- 
spect, making no distinction either in law or in fact on account of their race 
or nationality,” be inserted in the preamble of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations.** | 

Hughes believed that racial equality, if recognized, would endanger the 
policy of a “white Australia.”” This scheme of keeping Australia for the 
white man originated about the turn of the century simultaneously with the 
development of anti-Japanese feeling. A subjectively graded literacy test was 
provided by the Commonwealth government in 1901. Japan protested and a 
“Gentleman’s Agreement” was reached in 1905.57 The Russo-Japanese con- 
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flict and the rapid post-war development of Japan disturbed the Australians 
greatly. They realized the precariousness of their position so near to the 
teeming millions of Asia. Hughes made frequent speeches in 1918-1919 that 
were anti-Japanese, and at the Peace Conference he accused the British of 
sacrificing Australia at the order of the Japanese.** He drew lurid pictures of 
the “yellow shadows in the South Seas.”’** After the Japanese made their 
equality demands Hughes dissented and, “for the next two months put on 
one of his most characteristic displays of intransigence and effrontery.” *° 
He threatened to raise a protest in the Plenary Session, in the Dominions, 
and in the western United States if the racial equality provision were adopted. 
It was because of his attitude that the acting Prime Minister in Australia 
went out of his way to praise the ally, Japan, in order to keep her friend- 
ship.“ By April 11, the Japanese had reduced their resolution to an amend- 
ment to the Preamble—“‘by the endorsement of the principle of equality of 
Nations and of the just treatment of their nationals.’’ The Japanese forced a 
vote on the question, and everyone voted for it except the British and Ameri- 
can delegations. Wilson ruled that inasmuch as the vote was not unanimous 
the amendment failed to carry.” 

In spite of his successes at Paris, Hughes was dissatisfied with the peace. 
He felt that it was too long delayed, and that this delay revived the hope of 
the enemy, encouraged Bolshevism, increased unemployment, and intensified 
the problems of labor, finance, and trade.“ He thought that the League of 
Nations was impractical. “It was a toy with him (Wilson)—he wouldn’t be 
happy until he got it.”’* “Australia,” he declared, “will rely on the League 
and keep her powder dry.” In his address to the Australian parliament in 
which he asked for acceptance of the League, he referred to it as the ‘“‘foun- 
dation of the temple of civilization,” but he advocated for Australia a Monroe 
Doctrine of the Pacific. 

For some time Hughes was popular with the Australian electorate, but 
gradually his strength waned and he was forced from office in 1923 by a 
coalition of the opposition groups and a faction of his own Nationalist Party. 
He returned to the cabinet in 1934 and remained a member of it until the fall 
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of 1941. The Labor Party had persistently refused to join in an all-party 
government because its strength lay with the trade union movement and it 
had supreme confidence in the ability of the Laborites to assume all the 
responsibilities of administration. Laborites opposed Menzies of the United 
Australian Party when he wanted to go to London after the evacuation of 
Crete and Greece so that the Commonwealth should have a more direct 
voice in discussions of major policies by the British War cabinet. Menzies 
resigned his post in favor of Fadden in August of 1941 although Menzies 
kept his portfolio of Minister of Defense Co-ordination. No other cabinet 
changes were made. The Fadden administration lasted for only five weeks. 
It was defeated by an excess of three votes when the budget was voted on. 
Fadden then advised the Governor-General to call upon Curtin, the labor 
leader to form a government. Hughes, of course, was not included in the new 
cabinet. He continued to lead the United Australian Party. It is a hetero- 
geneous organization which claims to pursue a policy calculated to serve the 
best interests of the Commonwealth as a whole. Its membership is largely 
derived from the bankers and other financiers, merchants, lawyers, and 
teachers. Very frequently it works in collusion with the Country Party 
which, as the name implies, speaks for the farming and pastoral interests. 
Although Hughes is not a member of the party in power, he is, as noted 
above, included in the Advisory War Council.*® 

In January 1920, he predicted that the next war would be fought in the 
Pacific, and he urged that Australia add to her defenses.*’ ‘““The navy is our 
first line of defense, for we must, if possible, keep invaders from Australia.’’* 
He recommended the renewal of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance in 1921, but in 
some way satisfactory to the United States and not contrary to the “white 
Australia” policy.*® He boasted of the “‘white Australia” policy, but declared 
that the boast was backed by the British navy. “Our safety lies in renewing 
the Anglo-Japanese treaty.’’®° As is well known the alliance was not re- 
newed, but Hughes still believed as late as 1940 that it should have been.” 

Hughes visited the United States in 1924 and made several speeches. He 
urged an increase in the size of national groups to secure peace. He urged 


greater American-Australian unity, based on common culture and tradition, 
to solve common problems. 
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The seizure of Manchuria by Japan in 1931-32 produced a definite reac- 
tion in Hughes. He felt that the British should go no farther than to protect 
their nationals. He expressed the opinion that the “quarrel was between two 
nations with whom we most earnestly desire to remain on the friendliest 
terms.’ He regarded it as suicidal to provoke a powerful nation for the 
sake of one which had demonstrated its inability to govern itself. 

Hughes urged the neutrality of Britain and the Dominions when Mussolini 
went on his African venture in 1935. He believed that the Empire might be 
imperiled because of the uncertainty of her strength in the Mediterranean.® 
In his book, Australia and war today, published in 1935, he stated that 
“economic sanctions are either an empty gesture or they mean war.’’* 
Actually the book was not about the Ethiopian affair but on Australian 
defense policy, and its purpose was to arouse the people to a realization of the 
need for more arms, especially in the air. It argued that the League was 
broken, because it could have worked only if supported by force, and there- 
fore every nation must look after itself.*7 He argued that Britain had her 
hands full in Europe and that Australia would have to defend herself.** 

When Germany asked for the return of the Pacific colonies in 1938, 
Hughes declared that Australia must hold New Guinea at any cost; that she 
held it not by favor of the League, but as a responsibility passed to her by 
the victorious nations of a war that had cost Australia a great sum.*® In 
April 1939, he announced that if Germany wanted colonies she would have 
to fight for them.® He expressed grave concern over the Japanese acquisition 
of Hainan Island which put the flag of the Rising Sun within less than a 
thousand miles of Australia’s mandate of New Guinea. 

In August 1941, he warned that the Japanese held the keys of war and 
peace. ‘“‘We want peace, but we are . . . resolved to defend our interests 
which march side by side with those of Britain.’”’® The actions of Japan have 
now brought the war to the shores of Australia, and the Australians regard 
the Mikado’s forces as the real enemy. Hughes criticized the British govern- 
ment for its laxness in Malaya and at other places in the Far East because the 


58 [bid., February 24, 1932, p. 14, c. 3. 

4 Ibid. 

55 [bid., August 27, 1935, p. 3, c. 7. 

56 Ibid., November 2, 1935, p. 7, c. 1; Round Table (March, 1936), pp. 399-401. 
57 Round Table, op. cit., pp. 400-401. 

58 New York Times, February 29, 1936, p. 3, c. 5. 

 Ibid., February 12, 1939, p. 34, c. 4-5. 

60 [bid., April 16, 1939, p. 28, c. 6. 

" [bid., March 20, 1939, p. 2, c. 3. 

® Ibid., August 9, 1941, p. 4, c. 8; August 11, 1941, p. 1, c. 5. 
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government depended upon the “fast-fading gleams of British triumphs in 
other wars.’’® Later, however, he reversed his position and called Australi- 
ans who tried to sow the seeds of distrust of Britain, the Quislings of the 
Dominion. He added, “Australia is in grave danger but not because Britain 
failed to protect her to the utmost of her power. Britain has temporarily lost 
control of the seas but she has lost it in an effort to protect Australia. It 
would be well if those who criticize Britain would turn the searchlights on 
Australia.’’* 

On August 5, 1942, Hughes criticized the defensive character of United 
Nations strategy in the Southwest Pacific. He stressed the steady Japanese 
extension in northeast New Guinea and Papua. The next day the Advisory 
War Council held that the criticism should have been reserved for the group 
and not for any individual to take the réle of critic.® After the Battle of the 
Solomons began, Hughes made a speech at Sydney and gave a very high 
tribute to fighting men from the United States. ““America,”’ he said, “has 
already assembled her great resources to enable her to take the offensive. 
With what she already has, America has challenged and shown that the 
Japanese are not supermen and that man to man they are not equal to the 
United States Marines.’’** 


83 [bid., December 28, 1941, p. 11, c. 1. 
% Ibid., February 2, 1942, p. 2, c. 2. 

5 Ibid., August 7, 1942, p. 6, c. 3. 

66 Ibid., August 17, 1942, p. 1, c. 7. 





THE KOTOW IN THE MACARTNEY 
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N SEPTEMBER 26, 1792, George Lord Viscount Macartney, the 

first British envoy ever to reach China, sailed from Portsmouth with a 
commission as Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary from the 
King of Great Britain to the Emperor of China. The aims of the mission were 
to put Sino-British relations upon a treaty basis, redress various grievances 
in the existing commercial arrangements at Canton, open new ports to trade 
in north and central China, and, if possible, establish a permanent legation in 
China. As the objectives of the embassy were important and as it would 
establish precedents for future British missions to China, the government had 
planned it with care, and had placed at its head an especially competent 
diplomat and colonial administrator. The British were well aware that the 
Chinese considered foreign embassies as tribute-bearing missions and gen- 


erally, if not always, demanded that the ambassador perform the kotow 
before the Emperor.’ Sovereign Western states naturally objected to being 
classed as tributaries of China, and the opinion was generally held that the 


* During the preparation of this article, which has extended over a period of ten years, the writer 
has become indebted to a number of people. Some have called his attention to important materials, 
others have given helpful hints and suggestions, and still others have helped with or made sugges- 
tions about translations. To all of these people the writer wishes to express his deep appreciation: 
Gussie E. Gaskill, J. J. L. Duyvendak, Arthur W. Hummel, Cyrus H. Peake, C. C. Wang, 
L. Carrington Goodrich, George A. Kennedy, Knight Biggerstaff, John K. Fairbank, Chou Ch‘eng- 
yao, J. C. Yang, and Tai Jen. 

1 For the official Chinese regulations for the reception of foreign envoys during the Ch‘ien-lung 
period see the Ch'in-ting Ta Ch'ing hui-tien: Ch'ien-lung 4x'jE Fis BB : GEKE [Collected ad- 
ministrative statutes of the Ch‘ing dynasty: Ch‘ien-lung period] (Peking, 1764), ch. 56, pp. 1-8b, 
especially section 9, as translated by J. K. Fairbank and S. Y. Teng, “On the Ch‘ing tributary 
system,” Harvard journal of Asiatic studies (hereafter HJAS), 6 (June, 1941), 170-73. This article 
is <n excellent study of the Chinese conception of foreign intercourse which can be summed up in 
the term tributary system. For additional information about tributary ceremony as given in chiian 
43 of the Ta Ch'ing t'ung-li Ate [Current ceremonials of the Ch‘ing period] (Peking, 
1756), see G. Pauthier, “Documents officiels Chinois sur les ambassades étrangéres, envoyées 
prés de l’empereur de la Chine,” Revue de I’ Orient, 2 (Paris, 1843), 14-22. Pauthier also translates 
similar material from the 1824 edition of the T‘ung-li in Histoire des relations politiques de la Chine 
avec les puissances occidentales (Paris: Firmin Didot, 1859), pp. 185 ff. For a contemporary Western 


interpretation by the Jesuit Father Amiot see Mémoires concernant .. . des Chinois, 14 (Paris, 
1789), 534, 
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kotow was a ceremony which not only humiliated and degraded the am- 
bassador but was one which implied the submission of his sovereign to the 
Chinese Emperor. Under these circumstances the British naturally wished to 
escape it, and the Ambassador was determined to avoid it if at all possible. 
Lord Macartney landed at Taku, a port near Tientsin off the mouth of the 
Pei river, on August 5, 1793, where he was met by Chinese conductors who 
escorted him to Peking. From Peking he traveled northward to the Emperor’s 
summer residence at Jehol, where on September 14th he was granted a formal 
audience by the Ch'‘ien-lung emperor. On September 17th he attended the 
ceremonies celebrating the Emperor’s birthday, and on the 21st departed for 
Peking, having on two other occasions seen and conversed with the Emperor. 
On September 30th, as the Emperor was returning to Peking, the Ambassa- 
dor for the last time attended the imperial presence. Unable to open satis- 
factory negotiations with the chief ministers and having received the Emper- 
or’s reply to the King’s letter on October 3rd, the Ambassador departed 
from Peking on the 7th, receiving as he did so an imperial edict refusing the 
few requests he had been able to present to the chief minister, the Manchu, 
Ho-shen. Further discussion of the embassy as a whole need not detain us 
now. Besides the contemporary accounts of it written by members of the 
mission, the present writer has elsewhere published a detailed study of the 
embassy.” 
THE KOTOW AND THE MACARTNEY EMBASSY 


The purpose of the present paper is to study the ceremonial followed at 
the time of Lord Macartney’s reception in order to determine, if possible, 
whether or not he performed the so-called kotow. Kotow is a Western form 
of k'ou-t'ou “PRR or k'ou-shou WH which literally means to “knock the 
head (upon the ground).” The ceremony involves kneeling on both 
knees and bowing the head to the earth. Kotow is, however, also used by 
Westerners more specifically to refer to the form of obeisance performed by 
persons when received in audience by the Emperor or when receiving an 
imperial mandate or on ceremonial occasions in honor of the Emperor. 
This obeisance properly speaking is called the san-kuei chiu-k‘ou shou 





2 The crucial years of early Anglo-Chinese relations, 1750-1800, Research studies of the State 
College of Washington, vol. IV, nos. 3-4 (Pullman, Washington, 1936), chaps. 7-9; “Lord 
Macartney’s journal of the China embassy,” in Helen H. Robbins, Our first ambassador to China 
(London: John Murray, 1908), pp. 180 ff. The Journal was first published in volume two of John 
Barrow’s Some account of the public life and a selection from the unpublished writings of the Earl of 
Macartney (London: T. Cadell, 1807). Hereafter the more reliable edition in Robbins will be re- 
ferred to as Macartney’s Journal; Aeneas Anderson, A narrative of the British embassy to China, in the 
years 1792, 1793, and 1794 (London: J. Debrett, 1795). 
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=Pe LON and literally means “three kneelings and nine knockings of 
the head.” It is performed by kneeling three times upon both knees and at 
each kneeling bowing the head three times to the ground.? It is the question 
of the performance of this latter ceremony which interests us in the present 
study, but for convenience sake it will be referred to as the kotow. 

According to the official British account of the embassy (written by Sir 
George Leonard Staunton, Secretary of the Embassy and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary in the absence of the Ambassador) ,* Lord Macartney’s Journal and 
other published British accounts, the Ambassador was received in audience 
and entertained by the Emperor without having at any time to perform the 
three kneelings and the nine head-knockings, which ceremony was generally 
demanded by the Chinese court of foreign envoys who were granted an 
audience until as late as 1873.5 This version has been generally accepted by 
Western writers and historians. 

On the other hand in China, until recently at least, a very different version 
was generally current. The conductors of the Amherst embassy in 1816 
asserted that Lord Macartney had kotowed (see note 20 below), and various 
published Chinese documents and books, by indirect statement, innuendo or 
inference left the impression that the normal ceremony—that is, the san-kuei 
chiu-k‘ou shou—was performed without directly saying so. The following 
extracts may be taken as typical. The Tung-hua lu (Records of the eastern 
gate),® which might well be considered the official Chinese version, is am- 
biguous, merely stating that in the 58th year, the 8th month and the 10th day 
of Ch‘ien-lung (September 14, 1793) the English envoys Macartney, Staun- 


3 See the Tz'u hai (RE¥¥F dictionary (Shanghai: Chung-hua publishing co., 1936-37) and Robert 
Morrison, A memoir of the principal occurrences during an embassy from the British government to the 
court of China in the year 1816 (London: Hatchard & son, 1820), p. 9. See also the Ch'ien-lung hui- 
tien, op. cit., ch. 56, pp. 1-8b, especially section 9; Fairbank and Teng, op. cit., passim and other 
references in note one. For a picture of the ceremony proposed by the Chinese at the time of the 
English embassy under Lord Amherst in 1816 see H. B. Morse, Chronicles of the East India company 
trading to China (Oxford: Clarendon press, 1926-29), vol. 3, pp. 295-97. 

* An authentic account of an embassy from the King of Great Britain to the Emperor of China (London: 
G. Nicol, 1797), vol. 2, pp. 232, 256 and passim. 

5 As late as 1859 the American Minister John E. Ward was not given an audience because he 
refused to perform even one kneeling and three head-knockings. In 1873 the foreign diplomats at 
Peking demanded and were granted by the T‘ung-chih emperor an audience without the perform- 
ance of the kotow in any form. See W. W. Rockhill, “Diplomatic missions to the court of China,” 
American historical review, 2 (1897), 638. 

* Tung-hua ch‘itan-lu YaBB (Peking: Shan-ch‘eng-t‘ang, 1887-90), Ch‘ien-lung period, 
ch. 118, p. 3. This is a great collection of documents relating to the Ch‘ing dynasty compiled princi- 
pally by Wang Hsien-ch‘ien $F 46" (1847-1917). The edition referred to is found at Columbia 
and Cornell. For a detailed account of the Tung-hua lu see Knight Biggerstaff, “Some notes on the 
Tung-hua lu and the Shih-lu,”” HJAS, 4 (July, 1939), 101-15. 
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ton and others “had an audience with the Emperor” A, leaving the 
Chinese reader naturally to infer that the kotow was performed. Another 
work dealing with the foreign relations of the Ch‘ing dynasty, compiled by 
Wang Chih-ch‘un 2% and published in 1891, simply states that the Eng- 
lish ambassadors were “led into an audience with the Emperor’’ 4] §.” 

The idea that perhaps, after all, Macartney had kotowed also crept into 
some Western writings, apparently primarily from Russian sources. The 
first person to present this view in detail was the French savant M. Jean 
Pierre Abel-Rémusat in 1825.8 Tite arguments used by Rémusat were re- 
iterated and supported in the American historical review (1897) by no less a 
scholar than W. W. Rockhill, in the following words:°® 


There is a strong suspicion in the minds of many that Lord Macartney made the 
detested prostrations. Aeneas Anderson, a member of the embassy, but who, it is 
true, was not present at the audience, says that the ceremonial followed was kept 
a profound secret by those who witnessed it, and intimates that something that had 


? Kuo-ch'ao jou-yilan chi AZ IFE [Record of the Chinese court’s graciousness to stran- 
gers] (Canton: Kuang-ya shu-chii, 1891), ch. 6, p. 3. 

8 Melanges asiatiques (Paris: Dondey-Dupré, 1825-26), voi. 1, pp. 440-41. Rémusat’s evidence, 
a considerable portion of which is drawn from the records of the Amherst embassy in 1816, is as 
follows: When Lord Amherst was asked to perform the kotow he asked to be exempted as in the 
case of Lord Macartney. “Les négociateurs chinois niérent avec force qu’on efit accordé au lord 
[Macartney] une exemption si contraire aux lois de l’empire; ils citérent les gazettes officielles et 
les édits qui exprimaient précisément le contraire, et appelérent en témoignage sir George [Thomas] 
Staunton lui-méme, qui avait assisté 4 l’audience de lord Macartney; mais sir George, craignant 
les effets d’une réponse catégorique, s’excusa sur sa grande jeunesse au moment de cette réception. 
Enfin l’empereur [Chia-ch‘ing] lui-méme fit sortir un édit dans lequel il déclarait se souvenir trés- 
exactement d’avoir vu de ses propres yeux lord Macartney pratiquer le kheou-theou devant son pére 
[Ch‘ien-lung]. . . . 

Toutes les personnes qui composaient l’ambassade de 1793, affirment que lord Macartney a été 
dispensé des cérémonies du kheou-theou, et il est certain qu’en toute autre matiére cette simple 
assertion de la part de personnes si respectables et si dignes de foi, ne devrait pas permettre le plus 
léger doute. Je n’opposerai 4 ce témoignage unanime, ni les insinuations d’ Anderson, répétées et 
malignement interpretées tout récemment par un pamphlétair anglais,* ni méme le témoignage peu 
désintéressé des mandarins chinois [at the time of the Amherst Embassy, 1816]. Toutefois celui 
de l’empereur me parait mériter quelque consideration: d’ailleurs, |’interpréte russe Vladykin, qui 
était 4 Peking au moment de la réception du lord Macartney, d’autres personnes encore qui ont pu 
avoir de ce fait une connaissance toute particuliére. s’accordent 4 rapporter des circonstances bien 
contraires au récit des Anglais. Le comte Golowkin, ambassadeur de Russie [1805-06], ayant 
voulu se prévaloir de l’exemption accordée au lord Macartney, on lui assura trés-positivement que 
cette exemption n’avait jamais eu lieu. Enfin, indépendamment de tous ces témoignages, on aurait 
peine a concevoir le motif qui edt fait enfreindre ainsi, sans nécessité, le plus sacré des rites de la 
cour. L’histoire chinoise ne contribue pas peu 4 faire douter de cette possibilité.”” *The English 
pamphlet, Delicate inquiry into the embassies to China, and a legitimate conclusion from the premises 
(London, 1818), gives no positive evidence and is merely a-vitriolic attack on both the Macartney 
and Amherst embassies. 

® Rockhill, op. cit., pp. 632-33. Rockhill’s evidence is taken from Rémusat, Anderson, Ellis’ 
journal of the Amherst embassy, and O’ Meara’s life of Napoleon. 
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to be concealed then happened. The Chinese on their side emphatically assert that 
Lord Macartney kotowed. Furthermore, the Russian interpreter Vladykin, who was 
in Peking at the time, and other persons who must have had good opportunities for 
ascertaining the facts, state that the British ambassador did perform the three kneel- 
ings and nine head-knockings. 


Finally, as recently as 1928, Dr. E. T. Williams, has questioned the official 
English account, basing his arguments upon Rockhill, who “believed that 
Macartney had kotowed and based his belief on what seemed to him con- 
clusive evidence.’’!° 

In view of this wide divergence of opinion in regard to the question, an 
effort to determine the historical truth regarding the case seems worthwhile. 
Furthermore there are several published Western sources" relating to the 
matter which either have been ignored or missed by writers upon the subject, 
while the manuscript sources in the India Office, the British Museum, the 
Ministére des affaires étrangéres, and the Wason Collection on China at 
Cornell University, throwing light upon the subject have not been used. 
Finally, Western writers who have dealt with the kotow have largely ig- 
nored Chinese sources, and these have recently become especially valuable 
with the publication of the official Draft history of the Ch‘ing dynasty,” the 
Veritable records, and several collections of documents from the archives of 
the Council of State.!4 The study will of necessity be primarily one of his- 
torical criticism, but it is hoped that it will serve to illustrate the larger field 
of Chinese ceremonial practice and the problems of early intercourse with 
the West which grew out of divergent practices and ideas. 


10 Edward Thomas Williams, A short history of China (New York: Harpers, 1928), p. 249. 

11 Notably, Macartney’s Journal, referred to in note two; J. C. Hiittner, Nachricht von der 
Brittischen gesandtschaftsreise durch China und einen theil der Tartarei (Berlin: Vossischen buckhand- 
lung, 1797), published in French translation at Paris by Pillot in 1803 under title, Voyage d Ja Chine. 
Herr Hiittner accompanied the embassy as tutor to young George Thomas Staunton, and aided in 
the extensive Latin translating necessary; also Samuel Holmes, Journal of Mr. Samuel Holmes .. . 
as one of the guard on Lord Macartney’s embassy (London: W. Bulmer, 1798), and the journal of 
James Dinwiddie, one of the scientists who accompanied the embassy, published in part in William 
Jardine Proudfoot, Biographical memoir of J. Dinwiddie (Liverpool, 1868). 

12 Ch'ing shih kao Pj 3H Fj (Peking, 1928; revised 3rd ed., Mukden, 1937). For a discussion of 
this work and its various editions see C. H. Peake, “‘A comparison of the various editions of the 
Ch'ing shih kao,” T'oung pao, 35 (1940), 354-63. 

18 Ch'ing shih-lu, published in 1937 by the Council of State Affairs of the Government of Man- 
choukuo under the title of Ta Ch'ing li-ch'ao shih-lu 7% EG BBR, in 4485 chiian (chapters), 
1220 ts‘e (volumes). The Shih-lu is an official collection of documents giving an annual chronologi- 
cal, almost day by day, record of the affairs of a dynasty. This one was compiled according to 
customary procedure to serve as the basic historical source for the Ch‘ing dynasty and was of course 
used by the compilers of the Ch'ing shih kao. The published edition is a photolithographic printing 
of the Mukden mss. copy. See Biggerstaff, op. cit., pp. 101-02 and J. J. L. Duyvendak, “The last 
Dutch embassy in the ‘Veritable records’,” T‘oung pao, 34 (1938), 223-27. 

14 See notes 23, 26 and 68 to follow. 
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MISCELLANEOUS EVIDENCE THAT LORD MACARTNEY KOTOWED 


Let us first consider the evidence which implies or tends to show that 
Lord Macartney did perform the kotow. It consists of a number of points. 
First, there is a statement (referred to by Rockhill) made by Napoleon at 
St. Helena on August 26, 1817, at the time of the Amherst embassy, to the 
effect that, “it appears, that . . . Lord Macartney, was obliged in 1793, to 
submit to the ko-tou, without doing which he would not have been received.” 
The most obvious comment is that Napoleon was in Europe in 1793, and, 
therefore, had no opportunities whatever for personal observation. Thus his 
statement, if based on anything at all beyond inference from the experience 
of the Amherst mission, must, of necessity, depend upon second-hand infor- 
mation, which most likely would have come either through his Russian 
connections or through the French missionaries at Peking. Unfortunately, 
the only document on the subject in the Ministére des affaires étrangéres, a 
copy of a letter from the missionary Pére Joseph de Grammont, belies 
Napoleon, and states that Lord Macartney did not conform to the court 
ceremonials.'* Furthermore, it seems likely that personal vanity and a desire 
to lecture Lord Amherst for his failure to obtain an audience might have led 
Napoleon to make such a statement. Finally, as Napoleon was merely speak- 
ing from memory and not writing from records before him, it is unwise to 
place much reliance on his assertion. It seems unnecessary, therefore, to give 
any weight whatsoever to his statement. 

The second argument is based upon the alleged implication of a statement 
made by Anderson, who was a body servant of Lord Macartney during the 
embassy. Anderson and the whole retinue accompanied the Ambassador to 
the place of audience on September 14th, and then all except the gentlemen 
of the suite returned to their quarters without seeing the Emperor or wit- 
nessing the ceremony. Since he was not present at the audience, Anderson 
does not state what kind of a ceremony took place, nor is there anything in 
his statement which could be made, except by a vivid imagination, to imply 
that the “‘ceremonial followed was kept a profound secret.”’ The only impli- 
cation in his statement is that he and other members of the suite were not 
officially told what had transpired (which was natural), and that there were 
varying bits of gossip among members of the suite as to the several events of 
the morning." 


% B. E. O’Meara, Napoleon in exile (London, 1822), vol. 2, pp. 174-79. 

16 MSS. Ministére des affaires étrangéres, Mémoires et documents: Chine (1793-1855), vol. 17. 
The letter was from Grammont at Peking to Sénor Agoté, Spanish chief at Canton, and was written 
in the winter of 1793-94. It will be referred to in more detail later. See note 103. 

17 Anderson, op. cit., pp. 146-48. He states that the audience “was a visit of mere form and 
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Regarding the casual meeting between the Ambassador and the Emperor 
on the 15th, Anderson states that he learned from the interpreter that business 
had been taken up with the chief minister. He states, however, that on the 
Emperor’s birthday he and other members of the suite were present at the 
ceremonies, that “the approach of the Emperor was announced, by the 
prostration of the mandarins” (the implication being that he did not prostrate 
himself), and that he actually saw the Emperor.!* According to the other 
accounts, the Emperor did not appear in person before those who were 
assembled to pay him homage but remained hidden behind a screen.’ It is 
possible that Anderson was located outside the main hall where he might 
have seen the Emperor pass, or that in order to embellish his narrative he 
added at this point a description of the Emperor given by someone else. 
However this may be, it seems quite certain that nothing in Anderson can 


be taken to insinuate or imply that special secrecy was maintained about the 
ceremonial or that the kotow was performed. 


EVIDENCE FROM THE RECORDS OF THE AMHERST EMBASSY 


The third thread of evidence is based upon various statements made by 
the conductors of the Amherst embassy in 1816 when they were trying to 
persuade the Ambassador to perform the kotow. Throughout the long con- 
troversy between Lord Amherst and his conductors, the Ambassador consist- 
ently maintained that Lord Macartney had not kotowed and requested the 
same treatment for himself. The conductors, on the other hand, resorted to 
every device possible to force him to comply with their desires. When Lord 
Amherst first pleaded the Macartney precedent the subordinate conductors 
appeared unaware of exactly what ceremony had been performed. Later 
the chief conductors, Su-leng-o # # #{ and Kuang Hui J% #, maintained 
that Lord Macartney had kotowed before the Emperor. Su-leng-o even said 
that he personally remembered seeing Lord Macartney kotow at Canton 
(which is obviously false), but upon being closely questioned he admitted 
that Lord Macartney performed the English ceremony at the imperial audi- 
ence but asserted that he later kotowed, although he could not name the 
place. The two subordinate conductors admitted that Lord Macartney did 
not kotow at the first audience, but maintained that he did so on the Emper- 





presentation,” and that “the Emperor, it was said, received the credentials of the embassy with a 
most ceremonious formality. All, however, that could be learned, as matter of indubitable occur- 
rence, was the notice his Imperial Majesty was pleased to take of Master Staunton’’ (p. 148). 

18 [bid., pp. 149, 151-53. 


1° Hiittner, Voyage @ la Chine, pp. 98-102; Macartney’s Journal, pp. 314-15; G. L. Staunton, 
Embassy, vol. 2, pp. 255-56. 
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or’s birthday. Later still the Chinese reasserted their position that Lord 
Macartney had kotowed on numerous occasions.”° 

From this evidence it is obvious that the Chinese conductors were hope- 
lessly inconsistent and contradictory, and that they were more interested in 
getting Lord Amherst to consent to their demands than they were in stating 
the truth. By asserting that Lord Macartney had first delivered a copy of the 
King’s letter to his conductors and not to the chief minister after his arrival 
at Jehol, and by suggesting that Lord Amherst perform the ceremony and 
suppress the fact, the conductors also gave ample proof that their accuracy 
and veracity were not to be relied upon.” None of them, except Su-leng-o, 
who saw Lord Macartney only at Canton, asserted that they knew from 
personal observation that he had performed the ceremony.” The assertions 
of these officials must, therefore, be completely discounted because of their 
inconsistencies, contradictions, inaccuracies, and obvious bias, and because 
the persons who made them had never been in a position to observe the events 
of which they spoke. 

A court letter, an imperial edict, and a transcript from the imperial records 
presented to the Amherst embassy constitute a fourth thread of evidence. 
The court letter, issued by the Council of State (Chiin-chi-ch'u) as confiden- 
tial instructions to the conductors on August 15, 1816, was presented verbally 
to the commissioners of the English embassy on the 16th. It explains how the 
conductors were to go about convincing Sir George Thomas Staunton, one 
of the commissioners of the embassy who had also accompanied the Macart- 
ney embassy as a page, that Lord Macartney had performed the kotow. They 
were to state to Staunton that he had seen with his own eyes the audiences 
and the banquets, and that “‘at that time the former court’s Great Emperor did 
not permit your kingdom’s envoy to perform the ceremonies of his country, 
and that it was only when he subsequently did (perform the) three kneelings 
and nine knockings of the head that favors were bestowed upon him” 
FERFOWK SREB ETA 2, MRK PEL, oe TE.” 

20 Henry Ellis, Journal of the proceedings of the late embassy to China (London: John Murray, 1817), 
pp. 72, 92-95, 108, 110, 118, 123, 139-40, 147-48; Morrison, op. cit., pp. 29-30, 48; G. T. Staun- 
ton, Notes of proceedings and occurrences during the British embassy to Peking in 1816 (London: Henry 
Skelton, 1824), pp. 22-24, 44-51, 53-54, 59-62; John Francis Davis, Sketches of China (London: 


Charles Knight, 1841), vol. 1, pp. 35-38, 64-69, 83-84, 91-92, 102-04. Ellis and Staunton were 
two of the three commissioners who headed the embassy, while Morrison was the chief interpreter 
and Davis was an assistant interpreter. 

21 Ellis, op. cit., pp. 89, 141; Morrison, op. cit., p. 39; Davis, op. cit., vol. 1, pp. 103-04. 

22 Su-leng-o was Hoppo at Canton in 1793 and 1794. Ellis, op. cit., p. 75; Liang T‘ing-nan, Yaieh 
hai-kuan chih Wp: FER : BLA BHA [Gazetteer of the Kwangtung customs] (Canton? ca. 1839), 
ch. 7, gives a list of the governor-generals and superintendents of customs (Hoppo) at Canton. 


23 “Ch ‘ing Chia-ch'ing ju-i-nien Ying-shih lai p‘ing-an” Jp 3 BE} —“E REAR IB [Docu- 
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This seems a very specific statement to the effect that Lord Macartney 
did kotow and if actually based upon authentic records of the year 1793 
must command respect. In reality, however, it is a statement designed to 
suggest to Staunton’s mind a particular picture of events which the officials 
wished him to remember. Such a stratagem was natural in view of the fact 
that Staunton, to avoid a direct personal contradiction of the Chinese, had 
pleaded, that because of his youth at the time, he did not remember clearly 
exactly what had happened.™ It is a suggestive argument, not necessarily a 
statement of fact, and may well have been formulated by one of the ministers 
without reference to reliable documents substantiating it. Unless supported 
by more direct and reliable evidence it cannot be given great weight. 

The transcript from the imperial records, purporting to show that Lord 
Macartney had kotowed, was presented to the Amherst embassy on August 
23rd. According to Davis the transcript was from the records of the Board 
of Rites, and Staunton says that it was an official record which stated in 
some detail that Lord Macartney had kotowed.* The published English 
accounts have not troubled to reproduce a copy of this document, and it is 
missing from the various Chinese collections relating to the Amherst mis- 
sion. The collection of Historical materials concerning foreign relations in the 
Ch‘ing period®® contains a memorial from the Council of State dated August 
2, 1816, reporting the results of their examination of the records relating 
to the English embassy of 1793. The memorial itself contains no information, 
being but a covering document for two enclosures, one setting forth the 
obeisance prescribed and the other listing presents given to the Macartney 
embassy. The first of these enclosures is probably the transcript presented 
to the Amherst mission, but unfortunately both enclosures are missing (i.e. 


they were no longer in the record file when the documents were published 
in 1932). 


The fact that these enclosures are missing is peculiar. It suggests that they 
were removed, probably in 1816, because they contained something that 
someone did not want preserved, possibly either unpalatable truths or mis- 





ments relating to the coming of the English embassy in the 21st year of Chia-ch‘ing], in Wen-hsien 
ts‘ung-pien BC AR$ Ha [Collectanea from the historical records office] (Peking: Palace Museum, 


1930-37), vol. 11, p. 20b; Ellis, op. cit., p. 118; Staunton, British embassy, 1816, pp. 59-62; Davis, 
op. cit., vol. 1, pp. 91-93. 


*4 Ellis, op. cit., pp. 92, 108. 
*5 Davis, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 120; Staunton, British embassy, 1816, pp. 107-08; Ellis, op. cit., p. 154. 
*6 Ch'ing-tai wai-chiao shih-liao Yq {CIBC SEF (Peking: Palace Museum, 1932-33), vol. 5, 


p. 14. This publication contains documents from the archives of the Council of State covering the 
years 1796 to 1835. 
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representation of facts. Be this as it may, the transcript in question prob- 
ably was a record from the Board of Rites setting forth the ceremonies 
planned at the time of the Macartney embassy. Since the final decision re- 
garding the ceremony was not made until three days before the audience,” 
it is certain that the Chinese had already drawn up elaborate plans for the 
Ambassador’s reception, and this document probably represented them. As 
such it was an authentic document, but one drawn up before, not after the 
events, and consequently it has no value so far as the point in question is 
concerned. There is also the possibility that the transcript was actually a 
record drawn up after the events. Lord Macartney was only one of a number 
of envoys received by the Emperor on September 14, 1793, and but one of a 
large group who took part in the ceremonies celebrating the Emperor’s 
birthday. All of the other personages performed the kotow, and a report 
on the events of those two days would naturally mention the presence of the 
English Ambassador along with the other envoys and officials as is done in 
numerous other documents of that date. There would be no imperative rea- 
son for saying that the members of the English embassy alone did not con- 
form exactly to the prescribed forms. Altogether it seems unwise to place 
much reliance upon this apparently no longer extant document unless it is 
adequately substantiated by other information. 

The imperial edict referred to above was issued on August 30, 1816, after 
the Amherst embassy had been dismissed without an audience. It is a com- 
mand-edict to the English King and explains why the embassy was not 
received. Among other things it states that in the 58th year of Ch‘ien-lung 
(1793) “your kingdom’s envoy respectfully fulfilled the ceremonies (/i) and 
did not transgress the usages (i)” WeBUGE Ei Yas ROMBARAL IA. It further 
states that in regard to the present embassy, the high officials were com- 
manded to explain to the envoys, that in the case of the Macartney embassy 
“your envoy performed all of the ceremonies (/i) and knelt and knocked 
(bowed the head) according to the usages (i)”” T(E Ei 4708 2 Be MD dn FE. 

The first thing to note about this document is that its aim is to picture in 
as favorable light as possible for the Chinese a very unpleasant event. Even 
so it does not actually say that Macartney performed the three kneelings and 
nine knockings of the head, which usage (i) he should have followed. Equally 

27 See infra, material relating to notes 85-91. 

28 Wen-hsien ts‘ung-pien, Amherst documents, vol. 11, p. 37b. The document is undated but is 
entered between two dated August 30, 1816. It also appears in slightly abbreviated form in the 
Ch'ing shih-lu, Chia-ch‘ing period, ch. 320, p. 4b, where it is dated August 30, 1816 (Chia-ch‘ing 


21:7.8). An English translation, made by Morrison from the official copy delivered to the embassy, 
is dated September 11th, and is found in Morse, Chronicles, vol. 3, pp. 299-302. 
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significant is the fact that it does not even follow the very specific language 
of the court letter cited in note twenty-three above (a thing generally done 
in Chinese documents). There is no reason for not using the phrase san-kuei 
chiu-k‘ou shou if the writers of this document intended to say specifically 
that Macartney had kotowed. That they did not wish to say this is borne 
out by the fact that the Emperor did not maintain that the kotow had been. 
performed.”* There is a quality of face-saving about the document. Weasel 
words such as “performed the /i,” “did not transgress the i,”’ and “knelt and 
knocked (bowed)” are used instead of the obvious and specific ones. These 
phrases seem calculated to (and would) leave the unsuspecting reader with 
the impression that the kotow had been performed without actually saying 
so. Looked at in the most favorable light the document does not say that 
Lord Macartney kotowed and so cannot be used as specific evidence to 
prove that he did. 


STATEMENT OF THE CHIA-CH‘ING EMPEROR 


The last thread of evidence from the Amherst mission is an alleged state- 
ment of the Chia-ch‘ing emperor that he remembered seeing Lord Macartney 
kotow before his father. This statement was not issued in the form of an 
imperial edict as Rémusat states. In fact, although Lord Amherst requested 
his conductors to procure such a positive statement from the Emperor, none 


was delivered.*® This alleged statement of the Emperor was reported to Lord 
Amherst by his conductors and was almost certainly an invention of their 
own, because there is direct evidence that the Emperor thought and stated 
something very different. The Emperor was probably present at the audience 
of Lord Macartney,* and this makes his words doubly important. On 
August 25, 1816, the Emperor inserted the following comment into a court 
letter from the Council of State to the conductors of the embassy directing 
them to insist that Amherst practice the kotow: “In all such matters be not 
so excessively meticulous about trifles as reversely to err in the proper form 
when managing foreigners. Accordingly in the 58th year [of Ch‘ien-lung] 
it was also a case of making the best of the situation (or accommodating 
ourselves to the situation). This is a similar affair. In a word, to expel them 
is not as good as to receive them” AAA RMA. 
DATA RRT. K—-HH. B2AORMERZ.” 

29 See next paragraph. 

3° Ellis, op. cit., pp. 154, 169-70; Morrison, op. cit., p. 53; G. T. Staunton, British embassy, 1816, 
pp. 94-96; Davis, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 120. 


* G. L. Staunton, Embassy, vol. 2, pp. 224-25. 
% Wen-hsien ts‘ung-pien, Amherst documents, vol. 11, p. 30a. The key phrase is chiang-chiu-liao 
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This is a most revealing and significant statement. It does not maintain 
the rigid and unbending attitude assumed by the ministers; it indicates that 
concessions were made in the case of Lord Macartney, and it seems to indi- 
cate that the Emperor was willing to receive the Amherst mission regardless 
of the ceremony performed.* In view of this statement of the Emperor (who 
probably observed the audience in 1793), which, although it does not spe- 
cifically say that Macartney did not kotow, does imply that he did not, all 
of the evidence from the Amherst embassy that Macartney did kotow loses 
the little value that it had. The officials who maintained that he conformed in 
every way to all of the usages are made prevaricators, and the one solitary 


reliable fact emerges, that the Chinese accommodated themselves to the 
situation in 1793. 


EVIDENCE FROM RUSSIAN SOURCES 


At the time of Count Golovkin’s embassy from Russia to China in 
1805-06, the Chinese asserted that no exception from the usual ceremonies 
had been granted to Lord Macartney, when the Russian requested that he 
be treated in the same manner as Lord Macartney. This constitutes another 
argument to show that the English ambassador performed the kotow.* The 
most reasonable answer to this argument is that, as in the Amherst embassy, 
the Chinese conductors were more interested in getting the Russian ambassa- 


dor to submit to their views than in stating the truth. No real reliance can 
be placed upon the arguments of Chinese officials of this period when the 
preservation of imperial tradition and the attainment of a material end were 
of far more importance in their minds than the statement of specific truths. 
It seems, therefore, that no dependence can be placed upon the unsub- 
stantiated statements made by the Chinese conductors to Count Golovkin. 

There is also the reported testimony of the Russian interpreter Vladykin. 





at the end of the second sentence. This rather colloquial and idiomatic phrase means “‘to make the 
best of anything,” “‘to put up with,” “to let pass,” “to overlook” and implies that one accommodates 
oneself to or makes concessions to the circumstances. Some might take this statement of the Em- 
peror as conclusive proof that Macartney did not kotow. This can hardly be done because there 
were a number of usages that were relaxed in the case of the embassy. It went directly to Tientsin 
instead of to Canton, and over eighty persons made the trip to Peking instead of the customary 
twenty. The Emperor’s statement may have reference to matters like these, although the context 
indicates that the ceremonial was the thing referred to. 

*8 For a similar imperial statement see ibid., p. 36a. 

% Die Russische gesandtschaft nach China im jahr 1805 (St. Petersburg and Leipzig: Ziemsenschen 
verlag, 1809), p. 45 ff. The well known sinologist Henri-Jules Klaproth, who accompanied the 
Golovkin embassy says, “‘Lord Macartney did not submit to the Chinese ceremonial, though such a 
report was circulated while he was at Peking.”’ See George Timkowski, Travels of the Russian 
mission through Mongolia to China, 1820-21 (London: Longmans, 1827), vol. 1, p. 135. 
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This was first mentioned by Rémusat, but unfortunately he and others who 
refer to Vladykin’s evidence do not cite a source. Dr. John W. Stanton, 
when he was at the University of Michigan, permitted the writer to examine 
his partially completed manuscript on Russo-Chinese relations. This manu- 
script on page 161 indicated that Russian sources stated that Macartney had 
kotowed, and cited a report by Anton Vladykin, dated November 12, 1795, 
contained in a work published in Moscow in 1839, as the source. Unfortu- 
nately Dr. Stanton has never furnished the writer with an exact reference. 
Vladykin, a member of the Russian ecclesiastical mission, was unquestion- 
ably in Peking at the time of the embassy,® but it is not at all certain that 
he was at Jehol and witnessed the ceremonies. In fact there is reason to doubt 
that he was there, because the presence of members of the Russian mission 
at the ceremonies was not noted by any member of the British embassy who 
has left an account. Nor is there reason to believe that Vladykin acted as 
an interpreter for the Chinese officials, because Fathers Bernardo de Al- 
meyda, Raux and Poirot are known to have served in such a capacity.** In 
view of these facts, and since we do not have Vladykin’s exact statement 
before us and so cannot tell precisely what he said or how he said it, it seems 
justifiable to presume that it may have been based on nothing more than 
hearsay. Altogether Vladykin’s evidence is of too uncertain a quality to be 
given much weight unless otherwise substantiated. 


EVIDENCE FROM CHINESE SOURCES 


Further evidence that must be discussed is supplied by various Chinese 
works which either state or leave the impression that Lord Macartney per- 
formed the kotow. One group of these works does not mention the audience 
or the ceremonial and merely says that tribute was presented. Thus the 
Gazetteer of Kwangtung province*” says, “England sent envoys to bring 
tribute’; the Illustrated gazetteer of the maritime countries*® says that the 
English king sent his Ambassador Macartney to bring tribute; the Record 
of Sino-Western affairs*® says that the English king sent his Ambassador 


85 N. Bantysh-Kamenskii, Diplomaticheskoe sobranie diel mezhdu Rossiiskim i Kitaishim gosudarst- 
vami s 1619 po 1792 god [Diplomatic relations between the governments of Russia and China] 
(Kazan, 1882), pp. 325-26. Also Stanton’s manuscript, the chapter dealing with the Russian colony 
in Peking. 

36 EF. H. Pritchard, ‘Letters from missionaries at Peking relating to the Macartney embassy,” 
T'oung pao, 31 (1934), pp. 11, 20-21, 24, 40-43. 

37 Kwangtung t'ung-chih ea, edited by Juan Yiian EE (Canton, 1822), ch. 170, p. 42. 

*8 Wei Yiian, Hai-kuo t'u-chih Baby, : HH fillats (Edition of 1852), ch. 53, p. 10a. 

*° Hsia Hsich, Chung-Hsi chi-shih 33 3 : 4h PG KE (Last preface, 1865), ch. 3, pp. 3-4. Parts 


of this work have been translated by E. H. Parker in China’s intercourse with Europe (Shanghai: 
Kelly & Walsh [1888]). 
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Macartney by sea to Tientsin to bring tribute; the Complete record of the 
English attempts to get Macao* says that the English sent envoys bringing 
tribute, and a Study of the red-haired English barbarians“ says, “in the 56th 
year [should be 58th year] of Ch‘ien-lung [the English] first came to the 
court with tribute” §§#. Even so recent a work as the Draft history of the 
Ch‘ing dynasty,” in the essay on foreign relations, uses the same archaic 
terminology, saying that “Macartney and others came to court and pre- 
sented tribute’ 2¢@33{#. A contemporary edict at the time of the Dutch 
embassy of 1794-95 says tha: “the English Ambassador came to the capitol 
in order respectfully to present tribute” 4$#€# A. It further says, that since 
the Dutch and English are “two exactly identical cases of tribute Ambassa- 
dors from Western countries,” the Dutch should be treated according to the 
precedent of the English Ambassador,“ but the Dutch were expected to 
(and did) kotow. None of these works say that the kotow was performed 
and prove nothing one way or the other. They are, of course, quite worthless 
as direct evidence about the question and so can be disregarded. They do, 
however, show clearly that the Chinese considered the embassy as a tribute 
bearing mission, and they would leave the ordinary 19th century Chinese 
reader with the presumption that the kotow had been performed. 

Another group of works, most of them official or semi-official in nature, 
mention the audience, but they do it so briefly and in such general terms as 
to be of no positive value for our present purpose. Furthermore, with the 
exception of Liang T‘ing-nan’s work, all of them can be traced back directly 
or indirectly to a common source—the Veritable records—which, there is 
reason to believe, was deliberately made ambiguous.“ Like the works just 
discussed they do, however, leave the unsuspecting reader with the impres- 
sion that the normal usages were followed. Thus the Veritable records® say 
that on September 14, 1793, “in a temporary large tent in the imperial 
Wanshu gardens the English first Ambassador Macartney and the second 
Ambassador Staunton and others had an audience” -L#RMBKBKH 


‘© Hsiao Mei-sheng, Chi Ying-chi-li ch'iu Ao shih-mo $RBCAE :FL3R AURMREK (No 
date or place), p. 1. MSS. in Cornell University library. There also is an undated printed version. 

« Wang Wen-t'ai, Hung-mao-fan Ying-chi-li k-ao-liich FERC HE: LE BRE NBM (Pub- 
lished, 1841), p. 10. 

 Ch'ing shih kao: Pang-chiao chih FRBERR, ch. 2, p. 1a-b. 

* The edict is reproduced and translated in J. J. L. Duyvendak’s article, ‘“The last Dutch embassy 
to the Chinese court (1794-1795),” T‘oung pao, 34 (1938), 86-88, and most of it is found in Kao- 
tsung ch'un-huang-ti sheng-hsiin 1 $24 2 Ft Z| [Sacred edicts of the Ch'ien-lung Emperor] 
(Peking, 1879), ch. 276, pp. 20b-21a. 

#4 See below notes 90-91. 

8 Ch'ing shih-lu, Ch‘ien-lung period, ch. 1434, p. 1la-b. 
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7 AIE SE E EHESEA RM. The Tung-hua lu,* which 


probably was the chief source for many of the previous works cited, 
copies almost the exact wording of the Veritable records. Wang Chih- 
ch‘un,‘? already cited and writing as late as 1891, uses almost the same 
wording in saying that Macartney, Staunton and others were “led into an 
audience with the Emperor” 5|52. Even the Ch‘ing shih kao,* in the imperial 
annals, with the exception of three non-essential characters, copies exactly 
the above wording. The Gazetteer of the maritime customs of Kwangtung,* 
much of which is based upon the Canton archives, says that the English 
“brought as tribute the products of their locality” ABRA®P. It omits any 
specific reference to the audience of September 14th, but says that at the 
festival in celebration of the Emperor’s birthday the English envoys “per- 
formed the ceremony of congratulation” 47 Be#ai@. 

This procession of vague and ambiguous statements will be concluded by 
three more literary effusions which are liberally sprinkled with “‘kneelings 
and knockings,”’ but which still fail to say specifically that the kotow was 
performed. In a work on administration written sometime before 1862 by 
Wang Ch‘ing-yiin = B¢ (1798-1862),®° an official who rose to be presi- 
dent of the Board of Works, it is stated that ““Macartney together with the 
vice-envoy Staunton and others finally, along with the tributary officials of 
Burma, posturing the arms and legs knelt (on both knees) and knocked 
(bowed the head) ##25 RE". After a banquet and the bestowal of gifts 
had completed the ceremonies then they retired.”” The wretched phrase 
wu-tao kuei-k‘ou can be interpreted as meaning almost anything that the 
reader wishes to make it mean. At most it cannot technically mean more 
than one kneeling upon both knees and three bowings of the head to the 
ground. It might conceivably also mean kneeling on one knee and making 

‘6 Ch‘ien-lung period, ch. 118, p. 3. 

‘7 Kuo-ch'‘ao jou-yiian chi, ch. 6, pp. 3-4. 

‘8 Ch'ing shih kao: Pen-chi ASHE, ch. 15, pp. 12b-13a. 

* Liang Ting-nan, op. cit., ch. 23, pp. 3-4. The same wording is used in the Ch‘ing shih-lu, 
Ch‘ien-lung period, ch. 1434, p. 18a, in regard to the birthday ceremony. 

5° Shih-ch'ui yii-chi 74 VAGRRE, ch. 5, p. 56 as found in the Pi-lin lang-kuan ts‘ung-shu ZAK 
HP RES BH, edited by Fang Kung-hui #7 Hy and printed in 1884. There also seems to be 
independent editions in 1888 and 1890. The publisher’s preface to the 1888 edition (found at 
Columbia) says the work was never published before. It is also called the Hsi-ch‘ao chi-cheng 
RR BN ACB. See Fairbank and Teng, HJAS, 6 (June, 1941), 216. 

5! The exact meaning of wu-tao is not clear. Its ordinary meaning is to dance about or gesticulate, 
but it also means to manipulate the arms and legs. It also refers to an ancient form of court cere- 
monial mentioned in the biography of Ssu-Ma Kuang in the Sung shih (Sung history). Kuei means 
to kneel, and in accordance with the Chinese manner this would be upon both knees. For our 


purpose the term carries a certain ambiguity unless the number of knees knelt upon is specified and 
unless we are sure of what motive the author had in using the phrase. 
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one bow. The linking of the British and Burmese envoys also frees the author 
from being specific about the British. The whole phrase may have been de- 
signed to mystify and mislead, but it is equally likely that the author, who 
himself did not witness the ceremony, is merely seeking to picture what he 
thought happened according to the best traditions of literary obscurantism. 
Beside its ambiguities it fails to qualify as first hand observation and cannot 
stand alone. 

Another author, in a work compiled as late as 1880, has the following 
amazing words to say.” In 1793 when it was proper for the English Am- 
bassador to be led into an audience “he stated that he was not accustomed to 
kneeling on both knees and prostrating himself.** Being strongly urged to do 
it, he [consented] only to bend one knee, but when he arrived within the 
palace he unconsciously (or involuntarily) knelt (on both knees) and pros- 
trated himself” ARR ABE. TZ .IL—RE, RRL, ARSE RE RO 
The naivete of this statement is what amazes one. It begins by admitting 
that Macartney refused to kotow and consented to bend one knee only, 
and yet, wonder of wonders, when he came into the imperial presence he 
was so awestruck and overpowered that unconsciously his knees knelt and 
his body prostrated itself. We are not dealing with objective facts here (and 
in the paragraph to follow) but with the peculiar psychology of Emperor 
venerators and worshipers. Even if the author himself does not believe 
in such miracles he expects most of his readers to accept it as a plausible 
explanation. It would not be so surprising to find an 18th century Chinese 
perpetrating such an explanation, but it is strange to find a late 19th 
century person, who had witnessed the barbarian’s utter lack of respect for 
the Son of Heaven, giving in all seriousness such an explanation. As evidence 
it is meaningless and is no better than its source, which will be discussed in 
the next paragraph. 

8 Ch'en K‘ang-ch'i (born ca. 1838), Lang-ch'ien chi-wen [ii Heit: BSYEREBA [Memoires 


of a retired gentleman). First series (Preface dated 1880. Sao-yeh Shan-fang edition HH jl 5, 
1910) ch. 5, p. 11. The statement is incompletely quoted by Chu Chieh-ch‘in, “Ying-kuo ti-i-tz‘u 
shih-ch'en lai Hua chi” JC QE Rh: BLY HS —FA (Ee FEAR SERE [Account of the first British 
Ambassador’s coming to China], Hsien-tai shih-hsiiech BAAR sp 3 (May 25, 1936), 27. 

58 The phrase pai-kuei might well be translated “to do obeisance kneeling,” but the longer render- 
ing has been used to bring out the full flavor of the phrase. 

% Fyu-fu ordinarily means “to prostrate or to render obeisance,” and so it has been rendered here 
as the intended meaning of the writer. In reference to Western customs, however, it was used in 
1816 to mean “to raise the hat and bow the head” % £0 Ff [See Ch'ing-ch'ao-hsii wen-hsien t'ung- 
k‘ao te ee RAS (Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1936), ch. 334, p. 10,745. For a dis- 
cussion of this book see S. Y. Teng and K. Biggerstaff, An annotated bibliography of selected Chinese 
reference works (Peiping: Harvard-Yenching Institute, 1936), p. 137]. Mr. Ch‘en may thus be using 
the term from a document in which it actually means something almost the opposite from what he 
believes and intends it to mean. * Fifth character from end should be chiich, to perceive, to be 
conscious of. 
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Ch‘en, the author of the statement quoted above, quotes as proof of his 
assertion the following poetical lines attributed to the poet, essayist, and 
official Kuan Shih-ming (1738-1798). “‘As soon as [Macartney] reached the 
palace he evened his knees with the ground. The celestial majesty could cause 
the ten-thousand hearts to submit’* D\RePEPE REM. FRAE GE BET Be.” 
Kuan at the time of the embassy was probably departmental director 
of the Board of Punishments, an office to which he had been promoted 
in 1789. He was also a trusted friend of the grand secretary A-kuei Pt 
and became a censor in 1795.56 He may well have witnessed the audience 
of Lord Macartney, although, since it was held in Jehol, it is equally 
likely that he did not. At any rate, he should have been in a position to find 
out the facts, but unfortunately, a poem, where literary elegance and dra- 
matic effect are striven for, is not the most desirable sort of evidence. The 
passage, further, seems to suggest the same kind of irrational happening that 
the previous writer so readily accepts. One can hardly believe that an 18th 
century British official who had charmed Catherine of Russia, defied the 
French at Grenada and tamed Rajas in India would be so overwhelmed by 
the sight of the Emperor that he would fall prostrate before him. If the pas- 
sage is taken at its face value it does not say that the kotow was performed, 
and it can well be taken as a perfectly legitimate description of bowing upon 
one knee. Ch‘'en may be completely misinterpreting Kuan’s poetical de- 


scription of the ceremony. At all events it constitutes very inconclusive 
testimony. 


EVIDENCE SUPPLIED BY CUSTOMARY PROCEDURE 


This concludes the direct evidence supplied by Chinese writers.5’ There 
remains only to consider the very weighty argument to the effect that im- 
memorial usage in China required the kotow and that it would not have been 
relaxed in the case of Lord Macartney. The Collected administrative statutes 


65 Kuan Shih-ming, Vin-shan-t'ang shih-chi ZF {EGR : BB lj He FFAE [Collected poems of the 
Yiin-shan court]. Unfortunately it has been impossible to consult the original work, and so the 
extract has been copied exactly as given in Ch‘en K‘ang-ch'i, op. cit., ch. 5, p. 11 and Chu Chieh- 
ch'in, op. cit., p. 27. We may assume that the quotation is correct and that it actually refers to the 
Macartney embassy. The passage might also be rendered, ‘“‘No sooner had he reached the palace 
than he arranged his knee(s) upon the ground. The celestial majesty could cause all hearts to be 
subdued.” *The character i, one is missing. 

°° For information about Kuan see the forthcoming biographical dictionary, Eminent Chinese of 
Ms Ch‘ing period, edited by Arthur W. Hummel. The biographical data was supplied by Dr. 

ummel. 

5? Before examination one might think that a work like Liu Fu’s Ch‘ien-lung Ying-shih chin-chien 
chi 228 : Bee Bee BE Le [Record of the English Ambassador’s audience with the Ch‘ien- 
lung emperor (First published in 1917; Shanghai: Chung-hua book company, 1930), would contain 
invaluable information. But it is a translation of Lord Macartney’s Journal. 
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for the Ch‘ien-lung period are quite specific about the kotow. Tribute missions 

(all embassies) from Western ocean countries were under the management 
of the reception department of the Board of Rites. Such missions were to 
disembark at Canton where the ambassador was to surrender his credentials 
and await orders from the capital. The vessels accompanying the ambassador 
were not to exceed three, with not more than 100 persons on each vessel, 
and not more than 20 persons were to proceed to the capital. At the audience 
the envoys were to appear in their native dress and were to “perform the 
ceremony of three kneelings and nine knockings of the head,” after which 
they were graciously permitted to sit down and tea was imperially bestowed 
upon them. 

Such then were the regulations and usages. It remains only to be seen 
whether or not they were universally and uniformly applied to Westerners. 
Between 1520 and 1840, of the thirty-three (excluding Macartney) ambassa- 
dors or agents who were sent by European states to China,*® nineteen, in all 
probability, kotowed, six were refused an audience because they would not 
kotow, had no presents or lacked proper credentials; one was imprisoned, 
one was driven away; four did not reach the capital, and only two were 
received without the kotow. 

In the case of the Russian envoy, Nicolas G. Spathar, who was granted 
an audience without the kotow, there was much discussion. The K‘ang-hsi 
emperor, it appears, ultimately issued an edict stating that since the Russians 
had had little intercourse with China and did not understand the etiquette 
it was not necessary for the envoy to follow Chinese custom. Spathar bowed 
three times as he entered the palace and once in front of the Emperor. The 
whole incident and his subsequent refusal to receive the presents from the 
Emperor to the Tzar on his knees led to his dismissal without an official 
letter to the Tzar. He was further informed that future envoys would be 
received only upon the following conditions: that the ambassador be a reason- 
able person who would do what the Chinese court demanded of him; that 
communications from the ambassador to the Emperor be in the form of letters 
from an inferior to a superior; that presents brought be called tribute; and 
that gifts received be called gratuities and not presents.®° 












































































58 Fairbank and Teng, “‘On the Ch‘ing tributary system,” HJAS, 6 (June, 1941), 163-64, 171, 
176 and passim. See also the Chinese repository, 14 (April, 1845), 153-56 and Pauthier, Histoire des 
relations, pp. 185-206. 

59 See appendix. 

6° Hsiian-min Liu, “Russo-Chinese relations up to the treaty of Nerchinsk,” Chinese social and 
political science review, 23 (1940), 407-09; John F. Baddeley, Russia, Mongolia, China (London: 
Macmillan, 1919), vol. 2, pp. 242-422. 
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The Draft history of the Ch‘ing dynasty, in the essay on rites and cere- 
monies, has the following to say about the reception of Westerners. 
In the early years of the K‘ang-hsi period countries from the outer ocean first brought 
tribute to the Chinese court. Their reception was somewhat different from that of 
frontier dependencies. Verbiest i ##4-, an official of the Imperial Board of Astron- 
omy and honorary vice-president of the Board of Works, commonly when sum- 
moned to an audience in the palace also was permitted to attend standing and did 
not perform the ceremony of kneeling (on both knees) and bowing. In the Yung- 
cheng period the Roman Pope sent envoys [Gothard and Ildephonse, 1725] to come 


to the capital. Shih-tsung permitted them to perform the Western ceremony and 
moreover shook hands with them.* 


From the above facts it is apparent that there was an exceedingly strong 
precedent that Western envoys should conform to Chinese usage if they 
were to be given an audience, but it is also evident that the usages were not 
invariably enforced. In both the K‘ang-hsi and Yung-cheng periods Western 
envoys had been received without the kotow, and in the 1690 (K‘ang-hsi) 
edition of the Collected administrative statutes there is an interesting regulation 
capable of wide interpretation. It states that “in 1664 it was settled that 
whenever foreign countries admire (Chinese) civilization (mu-hua) and 
come with a tribute of local produce, it should be examined and accepted as 
they present it, without adhering too closely to the old regulations.”®* One 
must conclude that precedents and regulations could be found to justify the 
exemption of Lord Macartney from the kotow if the Chinese so desired, 
although the weight of customs was in the other direction. 


THE UNRELIABILITY OF THE EVIDENCE THAT MACARTNEY KOTOWED 


From the foregoing analysis of the evidence to show that Lord Macartney 
performed the kotow, it is obvious that well over half of it is absolutely 
worthless, being based on hearsay, alleged but unsubstantiated statements, 
worthless opinions and unjustifiable inference from ambiguous statements. 
Some of the evidence represents slavish copying from the Veritable records, 
a source which one suspects of having been deliberately made ambiguous. 
Other of the evidence is inaccurate, inconsistent, and contradictory and was 
given by persons who were not disinterested, who had not witnessed the 
audience, and who on several occasions misrepresented the truth. The best 
of the evidence presented at the time of the Amherst embassy seems to be 


* Ching shih kao: Li-chih RR, ch. 10, p. 4a-b. 

® K‘ang-hsi hui-tien, ch. 72 (Board of Rites, ch. 33), pp. 1-3b, section 12, as quoted in Fairbank 
and Teng, op. cit., p. 166. An Arab envoy was also received by the T'ang Emperor in 713 without 
kotowing. See Rockhill, op. cit., p. 5. 
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contradicted by the statement of the Chia-ch‘ing emperor and is suspect for 
other reasons. The testimony of the Censor Kuan Shih-ming, who may have 
witnessed the audience, is not only ambiguous but reflects a hopeless naivete 
about the effect of the imperial presence upon Westerners, as does that of 
his copiers. Even the argument from precedent is breached at several points. 
Taken individually most of the threads of evidence are worthless and even 
the best are suspect, yet the best of them when taken in conjunction with 
the fact that nearly all Western envoys were forced to kotow, establish at 
least a strong presumption that Lord Macartney did kotow unless they are 
contradicted by positive, specific and accurate evidence to the contrary. 


THE RELIABILITY OF THE ENGLISH RECORDS 


To the examination of this positive evidence let us now turn. It can best 
be done by tracing the course of events from the time that the kotow issue 
was first raised until Lord Macartney’s departure from the capital, basing 
this account upon both Chinese and Western original sources. Before plung- 
ing into this narrative, however, it may be wise to give some estimate of the 
reliability of the English sources, since those who believe that Macartney 
kotowed must, of necessity, assert that the English records have been 
falsified. 

All of the English accounts and records, both published® and unpublished, 
are in complete agreement as to all of the essential happenings from the time 
of the landing of the embassy at Taku until its final departure from Peking 
in-so-far as the authors of the accounts personally observed the events. They 
are, however, not so exactly alike as to suggest conformity to a dictated 
narrative. There are minor discrepancies and variations in details as one 
would expect in independent accounts, but upon all essential points relating 
to the preliminary arrangements and to the actual ceremonies performed 
they are in agreement. So natural, so logical and so internally consistent are 
the accounts, that if fabricated, they represent a scheme so elaborate, so 
carefully calculated and so perfectly and consistently executed as to cause one 
to doubt its possibility. 

Furthermore, no three Englishmen of the 18th or early 19th centuries 
present more unimpeachable characters so far as honesty and probity are 
concerned than do Lord Macartney, Sir George Leonard Stauntoa, and his 
son Sir George Thomas Staunton. Lord Macartney’s career as a public 
servant was characterized by uprightness and scrupulous honesty, and he 


88 The accounts are by Macartney, the elder and younger Staunton, Hiittner, Dinwiddie, Barrow, 
Anderson and Holmes. See notes 2, 4, 11, 20 and 89. 
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was one of the few governors of the Madras Presidency whose administra- 
tion was marked by honesty and the subjection of personal interests to public 
duty.* Sir George Leonard Staunton, who was associated with Lord Macart- 
ney throughout the greater part of his career, had most rigid standards of 
honesty and devotion to public service, which he instilled in his son. The 
latter is never known to have departed from them during his long career as 
a servant of the East India Company and as a member of Parliament.® Herr 
Hiittner, the tutor of young George Thomas Staunton, must have possessed 
the qualities admired by the elder Staunton, and as Hiittner’s narrative was 
edited and published by German friends without his consent, it presumably 
is free from any taint of official tampering. Barrow’s testimony is less re- 
liable, although his chief fault seems to have been to alter facts in order to 
make himself appear a more important figure than he really was. Dinwiddie 
is often critical of the management of the mission and of some of its members, 
and as his narrative was not published until 1868 it must represent an inde- 
pendent record of events. Anderson’s account was published before the 
official account and without the consent of the Ambassador, but neither he 
nor Holmes (whose account was officially sanctioned) witnessed the actual 
ceremonies performed by the Ambassador and so do not say what he did. 

If we admit that these men might have wished to conceal the truth, it is 
impossible to see how they could have done so. There were many other 
persons in the suite who witnessed the ceremonies, and others, who, although 
not present at the audiences, were on friendly terms with Jacob Ly, Lord 
Macartney’s interpreter. Had the kotow been performed the information 
would have somehow leaked out to all members of the suite. There were 
also at Peking a dozen or more European missionaries who would have 
become acquainted with the facts and would have transferred them to Europe 
by letter. Yet the only letters from missionaries which deal with the subject, 
with the exception of the Russian Vladykin’s, confirm the English story. 
The English gentlemen undoubtedly were aware that concealment was im- 
possible and would hardly have attempted to do something, which, so easily 
discovered, would have led tu disgrace and dishonor. 

The reliability of the British accounts may be tested in still another way— 
namely, was there any imperative reason for falsifying them in regard to 
the kotow? The answer to this question is no. Lord Macartney’s instruc- 


* See the biographies by Robbins and Barrow mentioned in note 2 and the Dictionary of national 
biography. 

* See the Dictionary of national biography and G. T. Staunton, Memoir of the life and family of the 
late Sir George Leonard Staunton (London: Havant press, 1823). 
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tions did not specifically forbid him to perform the ceremony but directed 
him to 


procure an audience as early as possible after your arrival, conforming to all cere- 
monials of that Court which may not commit the honor of your Sovereign or lessen 
your own dignity, so as to endanger the success of your negociation. 

Whilst I make this reserve I am satisfied you will be too prudent and considerate 
to let any trifling punctilio stand in the way of the important benefits which may be 
obtained by engaging the favorable disposition of the Emperor and his ministers. 


These instructions might conceivably be interpreted to mean a positive 
prohibition upon the kotow, but actually they leave to the Ambassador the 
decision as to what would commit the honor of his sovereign or lessen his 
own personal dignity. At most they would require only that he obtain in 
return for the performance of the kotow some quid pro quo, such as the 
promise that any Chinese envoy to England would conform to all British 
court ceremonials. Actually Macartney wrote his own instructions,® and 
although he was determined to avoid the kotow unless he obtained a quid 
pro quo, his discretionary power was so great and his personal prestige so 
high, that he could have performed the kotow without obtaining a com- 
pensating commitment. 

The reliability of the British records meet every test, and their depend- 
ability will be further confirmed when they are checked against the Chinese 
documents in the account of the controversy over the kotow to follow. 


AMBASSADOR CONSIDERED A TRIBUTE-BEARER BY THE CHINESE 


From the first the Chinese considered the British embassy as a tribute- 
bearing mission, although they drew a distinction between it and the regular 
tribute missions from nearby Oriental kingdoms. This was clearly shown 
in several early edicts, especially one of July 24, 1793, relating to the recep- 
tion of the Macartney embassy. It states that in dealing with barbarian 
affairs a medium between extravagance and penury should be followed; 
that in the case of the English tribute-bearers the entertainment should not 
be too lavish, but, that since the English had come from afar for the first 
time to see the greatness of China, they could not be compared with those 
who brought tribute regularly from Burma and Annam, and that they should 
be treated in such a manner that they would not go away with contemptuous 

*€ Morse, Chronicles, vol. 2, p. 236. Drafts and originals of the instructions may be found in MSS. 
India Office, China: Macartney embassy, vol. 91, pp. 341-74 and MSS. Wason collection, Cornell 


University, Macartney correspondence, nos. 155-58, 194. 
* Pritchard, Crucial years, p. 299. 
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feelings.** The flags on the barges which carried the embassy up the river 
from Taku bore the words “The Ambassador bearing tribute from the 
Kingdom of England.’’®® Lord Macartney was aware of this fact, but he did 
not consider it a matter of primary importance, and, fearing that a protest 
might not be followed by redress, which circumstance would have put a 
stop to the mission, he refrained from making a remonstrance.”° 

The Chinese had made all necessary preparations for reception of the 
Ambassador. Liang K‘en-t‘ang 3474, governor-general of Chihli province, 
and Cheng-jui #3, a Manchu member of the imperial household and 
salt commissioner of Changlu jf, had been appointed to receive the 
Ambassador. The latter, in his capacity as imperial commissioner or legate, 
was to supervise proceedings and conduct the embassy to the capital. Chou, 
a minor civil official, and Van (probably Wan), a minor military official, 
were also appointed to help in conducting the mission.” Before the e:nbassy 
landed the officious Cheng-jui seems to have reported to the capital upon the 
various ceremonials which he planned to have the Ambassador practice, 
because on August 5, 1793, a court letter from Ho-shen, the chief minister 
at that time, directed him not to be too exacting in his demands upon these 
strangers who had traveled so far to come to court.” 


AMBASSADOR DOES NOT KOTOW AT PRELIMINARY CEREMONIES 


The embassy disembarked at Taku on August 5, 1793, and the next day 
Lord Macartney was graciously received by Liang K‘en-t‘ang. This meeting 
provided the Chinese with the first opportunity to observe the British atti- 
tude toward the kotow, when the Ambassador, instead of kneeling or pros- 
trating himself, merely took off his hat and listened respectfully when Liang 


88 “Ying-shih Ma-ka-erh-ni lai p‘ing-an” in Chang-ku ts‘ung-pien Bie Fe SEARS: 
8 C36 4G [Records relating to the English ambassador Macartney in Collected historical docu- 
ments] (Peking: Palace Museum, 1928-29), vol. 2, p. 12a—b; also Kao-tsung ch'un-huang-ti sheng- 
hstin, ch. 276, pp. 17-18 and 4-5, 6-8, 16. 

© Presumably 3 Fy FUR ls AEE BEL 

70 MSS. India Office, China: miscellaneous documents, vol. 20, Macartney to Dundas, November 
9, 1793. This document is Lord Macartney’s original despatch (unpublished) to Henry Dundas 
reporting on the embassy. Hereafter it will be referred to as MSS. Macartney to Dundas, Nov. 9, 
1793. Duplicates and copies of it are to be found in volumes 92 and 93 of the China records in the 
India Office. See also G. L. Staunton, Embassy, vol. 2, p. 130; Macartney’s Journal, p. 269; Hiittner, 
Voyage @ la Chine, p. 22. 

" Kao-tsung ch‘un-huang-ti sheng-hsiin, ch. 276, p. 16; Macartney’s Journal, pp. 251-52, 256, 260. 
It is impossible to identify Chou and Van as they seem not to be mentioned in the Chinese docu- 
ments. 


™ Chang-ku ts‘ung-pien, vol. §, Macartney documents, p. 25a. 
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proclaimed the Emperor’s edict of welcome. These facts were accurately 
reported to the capital by the governor-general, and in the meantime the 
Ambassador moved on to Tientsin where, on August 11th, he was met by 
Cheng-jui and entertained at a ceremonial banquet provided by the Emperor. 
During the ceremonies he made only “a profound inclination of the body” 
instead of the customary prostrations.”* Nevertheless the conductors did not 
remonstrate with him, and Cheng-jui (and apparently Liang) reported that 
he had raised his hat and knocked his head. The discrepancies between the 
reported behavior of the Ambassador at Taku and Tientsin led the officials 
at the capital to raise questions and issue instructions, as is shown in the 
following court letter from Ho-shen dated August 14th.”4 


. .. Again in the memorials of Liang K‘en-t‘ang and Cheng-jui they both stated that 
at the time of the banquet [August 11, at Tientsin] the said envoy and the members 
of his suite raised the hat and knocked %5€")) % the head. Formerly, according to 
Liang K‘en-t‘ang’s memorial, at the said envoy’s first interview, when Liang respect- 
fully proclaimed the gracious edict from the Emperor [August 6, at Taku], the said 
envoy raised the hat and stood attentive #7932. In this memorial how is it that 
he now states that the envoy raised the hat and knocked the head? 

Hitherto we have heard it said that Western peoples use cloth to bind their legs; 
that it js inconvenient to kneel on both knees and bow (prostrate) Be FF, and that 
this country’s customs do not know the ceremony of knocking the head BP. 
Perhaps it is that they only raised the cap, bowed the body, and nodded the head 
7c 4 95 BA, and that in their statement in the memorial the said governor-general 
and others were not able to make it clear and therefore stated it to be the knocking 
of the head. Which it is we are unable to determine. We command him [Liang] to 
instruct Cheng-jui that if the said envoy at the time of the banquet truly knocked 
the head then that will end the matter, but if he as earlier only raised the cap and 


nodded the head £2447, then inadvertently when chatting tell him in obliging 
words that: 


“In regard to the various frontier places B&#$#} (feudatory fiefs) who come to the 
celestial court to bring tribute and have an audience, not only do all of the officials 
of the tributary states make the ceremony of the three kneelings and the nine knock- 
ings of the head 47= Be FLAP ZB, but even those kings who themselves come to 
court also unite in the ceremony (/i). Now your king has sent you and your suite 
to come with felicitious birthday wishes and naturally you should obey the regu- 
lations of the celestial court. Although the customs of your country all use cloth 
bindings and you are unable to kneel on both knees and bow, yet when you have 


7 See the document quoted below in connection with note 74; G. L. Staunton, Embassy, vol. 2, 
pp. 9, 13, 26-27, 30; Macartney’s Journal, pp. 256-58, 260-63. 

™ Chang-ku ts‘ung-pien, vol. $, Macartney documents, pp. 31a—b. This document is quoted at 
length because of its inherent interest and because it shows the origin of a legend, long current at 
Peking, that Macartney did not kotow because he could not bend his knees. See W. W. Rockhill, 
Diplomatic audiences at the court of China (London, 1905), p. 32. A revised issue of his earlier article. 
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an audience, why not for a short time loosen the bindings, and after you have per- 
formed the ceremony (/i) then you can again put on the bindings. Moreover it is 
very convenient. If you and others bigotedly adhere to your country’s customs 
and do not perform this ceremony (/i), you turn round and neglect the sincerity 
of your king who sent you to sail the seas and come from afar to pray for bless- 
ings and offer presents. Moreover you will be laughed at and ridiculed by the 
envoys of the various frontier peoples, and I fear that at court the ministers of 


state who lead the ceremonies moreover will not permit it. These are words which 
I confidentially say to you.” 


If thus indirectly he is instructed, after the said envoy reaches the residence of 


the Emperor he certainly will not fail respectfully to fall in with (obey) the court 
etiquette and then all will be satisfactory. . . . 


CONTROVERSY OVER THE CEREMONIAL TO BE FOLLOWED 


The conductors lost no time in acting upon these instructions, for on 
August 15th, as the embassy was nearing Tungchow, Cheng-jui, Chou and 
Van raised the question of the kotow in a very adroit manner. After dis- 
cussing various modes of dress, they suggested that the English should adopt 
the Chinese mode before appearing at court, because the knee buckles and 
garters would cause much inconvenience when performing the genuflections 
and prostrations before the Emperor. His Lordship observed that he sup- 
posed the Emperor would prefer the Ambassador to pay the same obeisance 
to him that he would to his own sovereign. The officials then presumed the 
ceremonies of the two courts to be much alike and went on to describe their 
own which “never has been, and never could be, dispensed with.” ‘The Am- 
bassador explained that the English custom was somewhat different, but that 
he had an earnest desire to be agreeable to the Emperor, although his first 
duty was to his King, and that if they were really serious in their observa- 
tions he would give them a written reply when he reached Peking. The dis- 
cussion was closed by the mandarin’s commenting upon the length and 
dangers of a voyage from England.” 

Despite this rebuff Cheng-jui memorialized the court indicating that the 
English were deeply ashamed of their lack of proficiency in the court cere- 
monials and were daily, under his guidance, practicing kneeling and knocking 
the head B&9). On August 18th the court expressed its satisfaction with 
this report and its belief that the Ambassador would obey the ceremonial 
usages.’® Cheng-jui apparently believed that he could convince the Ambassa- 


™% Macartney’s Journal, p. 266; G. L. Staunton, Embassy, vol. 2, p. 135. 
"6 Chang-ku ts‘ung-pien, vol. 7, Macartney documents, p. 41a. That Cheng-jui and not the English 


misrepresented the situation is ddequately borne out by later Chinese documents. See notes 81 
and 82. 
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dor that he must perform the kotow, because on August 19th, when the 
embassy was waiting at Tungchow before beginning the land portage to 
Peking, Van and Chou again opened the question of the ceremony. They re- 
quested the Ambassador to practice it and gave a demonstration themselves. 
When Lord Macartney declined they requested his Chinese interpreter to 
practice the ceremony, but he refused, saying that he could do only what the 
Ambassador directed. The officials appeared much disgruntled at finding the 
Ambassador so unamenable to their wishes, but the subject was dropped for 
the time.”7 

When next this vexing question was raised on August 25th, the embassy 
was housed near the Yiianmingyiian palace. On this occasion the legate, who 
from the first had evinced a decided unfriendliness towards the embassy, 
wished to practise the ceremony before Lord Macartney. The Ambassador 
put a stop to the discussion by saying that he had a paper relative to the 
subject which he would be ready to deliver in a few days.’* This paper, in 
the form of a note to Ho-shen, was dated August 28th, and proposed that 
in order to please the Emperor and yet avoid the displeasure of the English 
King, the Ambassador was willing to conform to “every exterior ceremony 
practised by His Imperial Majesty’s Subjects and the Neighbouring Princes 
attending his Court,”’*® on condition that the Emperor order 
that one of the Ministers of his Court, equal in station to the Embassador shall per- 
form before His Britannic Majesty’s Picture at large in his Royal Robes, and in the 


Embassador’s possession now at Peking, the same ceremonies, as shall be performed 
by the Embassador before the Throne of His Imperial Majesty. 


This paper was delivered to Cheng-jui on the 29th with a request that he 
forward it to Ho-shen. The legate did not like the proposal, but Van and 
Chou favored it as an expedient. 

The Ambassador and most of his suite left Peking for Jehol on September 
2nd. On the Sth Chou told the Ambassador that he had every reason to 
believe that the proposal regarding the ceremony would be approved, and 
consequently Lord Macartney was somewhat surprised when immediately 
after his arrival at Jehol on the 8th, Cheng-jui returned the letter opened, 
and suggested that the Ambassador deliver it himself.*° A little later the 
same day Lord Macartney declined a request to an interview with Ho-shen 

77 Macartney’s Journal, p. 272. 


78 [bid., p. 282; MSS. Macartney to Dundas, Nov. 9, 1793. 


7 MSS. India Office, China: Macartney Embassy, vol. 92, pp. 209-10; G. L. Staunton, Embassy, 
vol. 2, pp. 143-44; Macartney’s Journal, p. 284. 


80 MSS. Macartney to Dundas, Nov. 9, 1793; Macartney’s Journal, pp. 292, 295, 297. 
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but sent Sir George Staunton in his place. The subject of the ceremony was 
taken up, and Ho-shen in his arguments betrayed the fact that he was 
acquainted with the contents of Lord Macartey’s letter relating to the 
kotow. The minister, without success, tried to contrive means whereby the 
Ambassador might be induced to perform the kotow without the admission 
of the equivalent proposal. In the end Sir George delivered to Ho-shen the 
Ambassador’s letter, and Ho-shen directed that his views be presented to 
the Ambassador.** 

The next day, September 9th, a court letter to certain provincial governor- 
generals and governors announced that when the Ambassador and his suite 
reached Jehol they were not acquainted with or versed in the court cere- 
monials and directed that when the embassy returned the provincial officials 
were not to be so respectful or lavish in their entertainment.* On the same 
day Cheng-jui, Chou and Van urged the Ambassador to give up the reciprocal 
complement demanded, but he insisted on the “propriety of something to 
distinguish between the homage of tributary Princes and the ceremony used 
on the part of a great independent Sovereign.” * 

On September 10th the whole question was reviewed at length in a 
despatch from Ho-shen to the princes and ministers of state at the capital. 
The Ambassador was accused of ignorance of the ceremonies, of procrasti- 
nation, of presenting improper proposals, and of bad faith and arrogance. 
Further he had been ordered to practice the court ceremonials and his sup- 
plies and provisions were to be decreased. The ceremonies in his honor were 
to be reduced, and after the Emperor’s birthday he was to return immediately 
to Peking, where he was to be received very simply by the resident officials, 
his tribute was to be refused, and after the bestowal of imperial gifts he was 
to be summarily dismissed. Throughout the whole document, however, there 
is no suggestion that he was not to be received.*4 In conformity with this 
order the supplies to the embassy were delayed until after a protest had been 
made. During the day the conductors resumed the conversations about the 
ceremony. The Ambassador expressed his earnest desire to pay every respect 
to the Emperor but stated that it was unnatural to expect him to pay more 
respect to a foreign prince than to his own sovereign. He expressed his 
willingness to kneel on one knee and kiss the hand ot the Emperor, the 

8 Chang-ku ts‘ung-pien, vol. 7, Macartney documents, pp. 53a—54a; Macartney’s Journal, pp. 
297-98; G. L. Staunton, Embassy, vol. 2, p. 212. 

® Chang-ku ts‘ung-pien, vol. 7, Macartney documents, pp. 52b-53a. 


* Macartney’s Journal, pp. 298-99. 
“ Chang-ku ts‘ung-pien, vol. 7, Macartney documents, pp. 53a—54a. 
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obeisance which he would perform before his own sovereign, and he demon- 
strated the ceremony. This seemed to satisfy the Chinese and they retired.® 


DECEPTION OF THE Veritable Records 





Macartney was privately informed that up to this point the Emperor had 
not been told of the situation, and this seems the most plausible explanation.** 
It is also probable that the officials, after the above conversation, were con- 
vinced of the Ambassador’s sincerity and his desire to honor the Emperor. 
As a result when the matter was presented to the Emperor he agreed to 
dispense with the kotow. This fact is made very clear in the essay on rites 
in the Draft history of the Ch‘ing dynasty. The compilers of this section of 
the history had available to them the records of the Board of Rites which 
have not been published. Here it is stated, that*’ 


In regard to the audience ceremony of the English envoy Macartney during the last 
years of the Ch‘ien-lung period, the officials discussed the form of the ceremony 
with him. He argued for an audience similar to that with the English king, and as a 


result a special imperial edict was issued permitting the use of the Western ceremony 
S70 Aare. 


During the afternoon of this same eventful day Cheng-jui informed the 
Ambassador that the English ceremony would be adopted, but he proposed 
that, in lieu of kissing the hand, the Ambassador kneel upon both knees. 
His Lordship replied that he would “kneel upon one knee only on those 
occasions when it was usual for the Chinese to prostrate themselves.” The 
legate assented to this, but indicated that the kissing of the hand would have 
to be dispensed with, to which the Ambassador agreed.** The next day, 
September 11th, Ho-shen received the Ambassador and officially informed 
him, that, because of the great distance which he had traveled to pay his 
respects to the Emperor, he would be allowed to perform the English cere- 
mony, that he would be permitted to deliver the King’s letter into the Em- 


85 Macartney’s Journal, pp. 299-300; G. L. Staunton, Embassy, vol. 2, pp. 213-14; Anderson, 


op. cit., pp. 141-42; Hiittner, Voyage a la Chine, pp. 75-76; MSS. Macartney to Dundas, Nov. 9, 
1793. 


86 Macartney’s Journal, p. 299. 

87 Ch‘ing shih kao: Li-chih section, ch. 10, p. 4a—b. Mr. John Kullgren informs the writer that 
Doctor Yiian Tung-li, of the National Library of Peiping, informed him that the memorial pre- 
senting the matter to the Emperor explained that among the English kneeling on both knees was 
reserved for the worship of God; that the highest compliment which they could pay to earthly 
beings was to kneel on one knee as they did before their king, and that they were willing to perform 
the same ceremony before the Emperor as a mark of their great respect. This seems so reasonable 
and logical that it may well have convinced the Emperor. 

88 Macartney’s Journal, p. 300. 
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peror’s own hand, and that the first audience would be on Saturday, Sep- 
tember 14th.* 


On this same day, September 11, 1793, Ho-shen issued a very verbose and 
high sounding court letter which found its way into the Veritable records, 
and which is undoubtedly responsible for the view expressed in so many 
Chinese works that Lord Macartney performed the kotow. It is a typical 
face-saving document, and, although it nowhere says that Macartney agreed 
to the three kneelings and nine knockings, it leaves the impression that he did 
agree to them. Its enshrinement in the Veritable records, together with the 
fact, that that work dismisses the actual audience with the statement that the 
English Ambassador had an audience,® proves pretty conclusively that the 
compilers of the Veritable records intended to misrepresent this fact to pos- 


terity. The document in question is of sufficient interest to justify quotation 
at length.” 


Yesterday, because the English envoy was not versed in the requirements of eti- 
quette, we therefore decided that after our birthday festivals he should be caused 
immediately to return to the capital. As to the presents which it is proper to bestow 
[upon him], we commanded that the princes and ministers of state resident at the 
capital, after having summoned him to an interview, should bestow the present [upon 
the Ambassador] outside the Wumen (Wu gate). Now, the said Ambassador and 
his suite, after the ministers of the Council of State had instructed and warned them, 
quite understand and are repentant and careful. Today the first and second envoys 
had a preliminary audience with the ministers of the Council of State, and in regard 
to the requirements of etiquette they were very respectful and obedient. 

They have sailed the seas and come from afar, and because when they first ar- 
rived at our celestial court they were not fully acquainted with the ceremonial sys- 
tem, we could not but impose some restraint on them. Now since they are sincere 
in heart and loyally (follow) and wholly obey the regulations of our celestial court, 
naturally we should again regard them with added kindness because of the sincerity 
with which they have followed this distant road looking forward to an audience. 
After the Ambassador has presented his congratulatory wishes, when he first has 
returned to the capital the princes and ministers of state and others should not sum- 


89 Jbid., pp. 300-301; MSS. Macartney to Dundas, Nov. 9, 1793; G. L. Staunton, Embassy, vol. 2, 
pp. 218-19; John Barrow, Travels in China (London: T. Cadell, 1804), pp. 17-18. Barrow did not 
accompany the embassy to Jehol but remained at the Yiianmingyiian palace. As he took no direct 
part in the events at Jehol, his testimony cannot be given much weight. There is another reason for 
using Barrow with considerable caution and skepticism. In this volume in particular he is guilty of 
inaccuracy, exaggeration and misrepresentation, with the object of making himself appear in a 
more important role than he actually occupied. See William Jardine Proudfoot, “Barrow’s travels 
in China.” An investigation into the origin and authenticity of the “facts and observations” [in it] (Lon- 
don: George Philip & Son, 1861). 

°° Ch'ing shih-lu, Ch‘ien-lung period, ch. 1434, p. 11a—b. See note 45. 

" [bid., ch. 1434, pp. 8a-9b; Chang-ku ts‘ung-pien, vol. 7, Macartney documents, p. 54a—b. 
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mons him to an interview, but should order him as before to remain at his hotel. 

As to the various places in the capital—those places which we formerly decided 
to permit him to gaze upon with reverence—and the necessary arrangements for 
banqueting and bestowing rewards, all can wait until after our return, when we will 
again issue decrees to be carried out. Take this and again transmit it for the knowl- 
edge of the princes and ministers of state resident at the capital, and moreover pro- 
claim it to Chin Chien 4 fifj and I-ling-a $$} that they may know it. 


THE AUDIENCES AT JEHOL AND PEKING 


Nothing further of importance happened until September 14, 1793, the 
day of the audience, when early in the morning the Ambassador and the 
gentlemen of his suite assembled outside a large tent in the Wanshu gardens 
SM.” As the Emperor passed to take his seat in the audience tent, 
“die Englische Gesandtschaft liess sich bei der Annaherung des Kaisers auf 
ein Knie nieder,”’ according to both Hiittner and Lord Macartney. When 
the Emperor was seated the Ambassador, Sir George Leonard Staunton, his 
son George Thomas and the Chinese interpreter, Jacob Ly, were conducted 
near the foot and to the left side of the throne (the side of honor), while the 
other gentlemen of the embassy stood at the opening of the tent. As the sun 
began to rise a solemn hymn was played. “‘Aprés cette musique, on fit les 
neuf inclinaisons qui sont d’usage on présence de |’Empereur. Les courtisans 
prosternérent leur visage; l’Ambassadeur et sa suite mirent seulement un 
genou en terre.” This is confirmed by the Ch'‘ing history which states that 
“when they came into the imperial presence they then knelt and bowed 
according to their custom” 22 #ai ii REAR BF .™ 

After this ceremony, Lord Macartney states, that “holding his Majesty’s 
letter in the gold box with both hands above my head, and mounting the side 
steps I delivered the box and letter into his Imperial Majesty’s own hands 
and with one knee bent, as had been settled, I made the most reverential 
obeisance.”* After a brief conversation and an exchange of presents between 
the Emperor and Ambassador, Sir George was introduced to the Emperor 
and kneeled “‘upon one knee’’ as the Ambassador had done. A breakfast was 
served after other visiting ambassadors had been received, at the end of 






% Ch'ing shih-lu, Ch‘ien-lung period, ch. 1434, p. 1la-b. 
% Hiittner, Brittischen gesandtschaft, p. 66; Macartney’s Journal, p. 304. Hiittner’s testimony is 
especially valuable because his journal was edited and published by friends in Germany without his 
consent and prior to the appearance of the official account by Staunton. 

™ Hiittner, Voyage @ la Chine, pp. 85-86 and the German edition, pp. 67-68; G. L. Staunton, 
Embassy, vol. 2, p. 230; Ch'ing shih kao: Li-chih section, ch. 10, p. 3a. 
% MSS. Macartney to Dundas, Nov. 9, 1793; G. L. Staunton, Embassy, vol. 2, p. 232. 
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which, the Emperor presented with his own hands to the Ambassador 
“a goblet of warm Chinese wine, not unlike Madeira of an inferior quality.”’** 

On the following morning, September 15th, the Ambassador again ex- 
changed a few words with the Emperor as the latter was on the way to his 
morning devotions. In describing this meeting Lord Macartney says, “I met 
him and paid my obeisance to him,”’ while Staunton says that the Emperor 
stopped “‘to receive the Embassador’s salutations.’’*’ “My obeisance’’ and 
“Embassador’s salutations,” as used by these men, obviously mean the same 
mark of respect as used on the previous day and imply kneeling on one knee 
only. The next ceremony occurred on the 17th, the Emperor’s birthday. The 
celebration took place in one of the halls of the palace, and the Emperor re- 
mained hidden behind a screen during the whole performance. Staunton says 
that “‘all the persons present prostrated themselves nine times, except the 
Embassador and his suite, who made a profound obeisance,” while Hiittner 
states that ceremonies similar to those of the imperial audience on the 14th 
were performed.** Lord Macartney is more graphic in his description which 
deserves quoting.*? 


Slow, solemn music, muffled drums, and deep-toned bells were heard at a distance. 
On a sudden the sound ceased, and all was still; again it was renewed, and then inter- 
mitted with short pauses... . 

At length the great band struck up with all their powers of harmony, and in- 
stantly the whole Court fell flat upon their faces before this invisible Nebuchadnez- 
zar. ‘He in his cloudy tabernacle sojourned the while.’ The music was a sort of 
birthday ode or State anthem, the burden of which was ‘Bow down your heads, all ye 
dwellers upon earth; bow down your heads before the great Kien-long, the great Kien- 
long.’ And then all the dwellers upon Chinese earth there present, except ourselves, 
bowed down their heads, and prostrated themselves upon the ground at every re- 
newal of the chorus. 


What obeisance was paid by the Ambassador to the Emperor at their meeting 
during the festivities on the 18th is not mentioned by any of the writers, but 


% Macartney’s Journal, p. 304; G. L. Staunton, Embassy, vol. 2, p. 233, 237-38; Ch'ing shih kao: 
Li-chih, ch. 10, p. 4a—b; MSS. Macartney to Dundas, Nov. 9, 1793; Hiittner, Voyage @ la Chine, 
pp. 86-88. 

% MSS. Macartney to Dundas, Nov. 9, 1793; G. L. Staunton, Embassy, vol. 2, p. 240; Macart- 
ney’s Journal, p. 308. 

* G. L. Staunton, Embassy, vol. 2, p. 256; Hiittner, Brittischen gesandtschaft, pp. 77-78 and the 
French edition, pp. 98-100; MSS. Macartney to Dundas, Nov. 9, 1793; Ch'ing shih-lu, Ch‘ien-lung 
period, ch. 1434, pp. 17a-18a; Liang T‘ing-nan, op. cit., ch. 23, pp. 3-4, referred to in note 49. 
It seems possible that at each prostration of the Chinese the English may have made a profound 
bow, which, to an observer at a distance, might easily have been mistaken for the kotow and thus 
have given rise to the Chinese claim that at the birthday celebration the English kotowed. 

* Macartney’s Journal, p. 314. 
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it can hardly be assumed that greater respect was then shown than on the 
Emperor’s birthday or at the imperial audience.! 
Such then is the positive evidence regarding the Jehol meetings as given 
in contemporary documents or publications by persons who witnessed the 
events. This account is substantiated by the testimony of four other persons, 
two of whom probably participated in the ceremonies. When writing his 
journal of the Amherst embassy, Sir George Thomas Staunton, who cer- 
tainly was present at Macartney’s audience, states positively that Lord 
Macartney did not kotow, although he thought it inadvisable to make such 
a statement to the Chinese conductors of the Amherst embassy.!“ The other 
evidence by a probable participant is supplied by no less a person than the 
son of the Ch‘ien-lung emperor, the Chia-ch‘ing emperor. The inference to 
be drawn from his statement, which has already been quoted, is that the 
customary ceremonials were relaxed in the case of the Macartney embassy.’ 
The other two persons who have left us contemporary and independent 
evidence are missionaries who were at Peking at the time of the embassy. 
In writing to his friend Sefior Agoté, Spanish chief at Canton, during the 
winter of 1793-94, Pére Grammont, French ex-Jesuit at Peking, gives as one 
reason for the failure of the embassy to obtain its material aims the fact that 
“ils ont manqué au Ceremonial du pays dans leurs saluts faits 4 l’Empereur 
sans pouvoir en expliquer la raison d’une maniere satisfaisante.”’! Another 
letter from Peking written in Spanish, the authorship of which is unknown, 
was also received by Sefior Agoté during the spring of 1794. The writer 
states that “‘son Excellence n’a pas voulu se soumettre 4 la Ceremonie du 
pays,” but that “a la fin ’Embassadeur consentit 4 faire quelque Ceremonie 

qui n’étoit pas toutefois celle qui etoit d’usage en‘Chine.’’!%4 
; There were three later occasions when, according to Chinese usage, the 
Ambassador might have kotowed. The first was on September 30th when 
the Ambassador and his suite attended the Emperor as he passed on his 


10° Ibid., pp. 318-21; G. L. Staunton, Embassy, vol. 2, pp. 264-67; Hiittner, Voyage @ la Chine, 
pp. 111-12; MSS. Macartney to Dundas, Nov. 9, 1793. 
10% G, T. Staunton, British embassy, 1816, pp. 31-32, 47, 53. 
102 See material relating to note 32 above. 
108 MSS. Cornell, Macartney correspondence, no. 292, reproduced in T‘oung pao, 31 (1934), 35. 
R Another printed copy of the letter, varying in minor detail, is found in Van Braam, Voyage de 
l'ambassade de la compagnie des Indes orientales hollandaises vers I’ empereur de la Chine (Philadelphia, 
1797), vol. 2, pp. 415-18. Another copy, referred to in note 16, is found in the Ministére des affaires 
étrangéres, and English translations are found in MSS. British Museum, Stowe, no. 307, pp. 256-57 
and Barrow, China, pp. 7-8. 
1% MSS. Cornell, Macartney correspondence, no. 293, reproduced in T‘oung pao, 31 (1934), 
37-38. The only known version of this letter is in French translation. 
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return to Peking. In his Journal Lord Macartney says, “we paid him our 
complement as he passed,” and in his official report to Henry Dundas he 
uses the words “‘my obeisance,”’ both of which imply the English ceremony .! 
Staunton and Hiittner are silent on the point, but Dinwiddie and Barrow, 
both of whom were present on this occasion, say that the English “made the 
required salutation on the right knee.” On October 3rd the imperial 
presents and the first letter to the English King were delivered to the Am- 
bassador, at which time he made his “usual reverences” before the imperial 
yellow (the Emperor himself not being present). On the 7th of October, as 
the embassy left the gates of Peking, the final imperial letter was delivered 
to the Ambassador by the chief ministers. Neither Lord Macartney nor 
Staunton refer to what ceremony was performed, but they both remark on 
the fact that the Chinese who carried the letter to Tungchow for them was 
forced to remain on his knees while the letter was fastened on his back. 
It is inconceivable that at the very end of his unsuccessful mission the Am- 
bassador would have consented to perform the ceremony unless he had done 
so earlier.!07 


CONCLUSION: THE KOTOW NOT PERFORMED 


In view of the evidence there can be no doubt about the conclusion. All 
of the evidence which points to the fact that Lord Macartney did kotow is 
either worthless, contradictory, equivocal or otherwise open to question. 
Much of it can be shown to have emanated directly or indirectly from the 
misleading document in the Veritable records, and even the powerful argu- 
ment that traditional usage would not have been relaxed is weakened by the 
fact that the kotow had been dispensed with on two previous occasions. 
On the other hand, the evidence to support the view that he did not kotow 
found in reliable documents and contemporary memoirs is consistent, spe- 
cific and unanimous, and leads to but one conclusion—that Lord Macartney 
did not perform the kotow.!% 


105 Macartney’s Journal, p. 327; MSS. Macartney to Dundas, Nov. 9, 1793. 

106 Proudfoot, J. Dinwiddie, p. 52; Barrow, China, pp. 119-20; G. L. Staunton, Embassy, vol. 2, 
p. 322; Hiittner, Voyage a la Chine, p. 125. 

107 Macartney’s Journal, pp. 331, 339-40; G. L. Staunton, Embassy, vol. 2, pp. 331, 342-43; 
MSS. Macartney to Dundas, Nov. 9, 1793; Hiittner, Voyage @ la Chine, pp. 127-28. 

108 It should be noted that this conclusion is supported (or seems to be supported) by three recent 
Chinese writers. They accept the view of the English documents that Macartney did not kotow, 
although none of them have collected enough evidence to definitely settle the matter. These writers 
are Siao I-shan [Hsiao I-shan], Ch'ing-tai t'ung-shih §—\J : Yep fi [General history of the 
Ch‘ing period] (Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1928), vol. 2, pp. 751-64; Chu Chieh-ch‘in, op. cit. 
(referred to in note 52), pp. 21, 24, 27; and Kuo T‘ing-i, Chin-tai Chung-kuo shih OPEV: 
UEC Be [History of modern China] (Changsha: Commercial Press, 1940), pp. 223-57. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE KOTOW 


Before closing this paper it may be valuable to raise the question of the 
significance of the kotow. Its origin and exact meaning are undoubtedly lost 
in the distant past of Chinese history, and it is not the purpose of this brief 
discussion to investigate that question. In general form it is not unlike the 
ceremonials of humble submission and veneration practiced in nearly all 
early theocratic Oriental states,!°® and as a device for social control it orig- 
inally undoubtedly was designed to emphasize the sharp distinction between 
the humble subject and the god-like sovereign. Long usage in China, however, 
had probably somewhat obscured and softened its early significance, and it 
had become the customary (and therefore right and necessary) form of 
respectful salutation to the Emperor, albeit one which emphasized the vast 
difference in station between the subject and the Son of Heaven. It was regu- 
larly used in the religious ceremonies in veneration of the Emperor—the 
agent of heaven and the mediator between man and nature—and thus beyond 
a doubt possessed more of a theocratic significance, although its civil meaning 
(but this cannot be separated from its religious) may have been no greater, 
than the ceremony of kneeling and kissing the hand of the sovereign practiced 
in Western monarchies. It should be noted that the Emperor himself practiced 
the kotow before the altar of heaven and before his ancestral tablets and that 
friends and officials sometimes practiced it mutually to each other." 

Be this as it may the questions which primarily interest us here are two: 
did the performance of the kotow personally humiliate and degrade the envoy 
and his sovereign, and did its performance represent the primary act in 
accepting the status of tributary of China. These questions cannot be an- 
swered unless one realizes, as Fairbank™ has so admirably pointed out in two 
recent articles, that the Chinese recognized only suzerain-vassal (patron- 
protégé) relationships in international relations. This relationship expressed 
the Chinese conception of a world society under China’s cultural and 
religious-ceremonial leadership and was carried on through the tributary 
system which was expanded to cover trade. The conception was distinctly a 
Confucian one of the relationship between superiors and inferiors in which 
each had duties and obligations (jen {© and i #) toward one another which 

10° For some account both of early Chinese and Persian ceremonials see Rockhill, op. cit., pp. 
1-13; A. Moret, The Nile and Egyptian civilization (New York: Knopf, 1927), pp. 157-67, es- 
pecially 164-65; C. W. McEwan, The Oriental origin of Hellenistic kingship (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1934), pp. 1-30, especially 22-23. 

11° For an excellent further discussion see J. K. Fairbank, “Tributary trade and China’s relations 


with the West,” Far Eastern Quarterly, 1 (Feb. 1942), 129-49, especially pp. 134-35. 
111 See the articles mentioned in notes 110 and 1. 
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were expressed through the appropriate ceremonials (/i #®)."* Tribute and 
the kotow were ceremonial obligations of the vassal; presents and benevo- 
lence were the duties of the suzerain. 

In view of all the evidence there can be little doubt but that the Chinese 
viewed their contacts with outside peoples as the relationship between su- 
perior and inferior. They did not, however, think of this relationship as a 
humiliating one for the inferior, but rather as a part of the natural order of 
things from which mutual benefits flowed to both parties. Whether West- 
erners came to China or not they were considered as inferiors. Their sending 
of embassies with presents merely indicated that they had recognized the 
natural order of things and consequently had presented tribute and recognized 
Chinese suzerainty. The Chinese conception of suzerainty was, however, 
primarily cultural and less political than in the West, and the failure of West- 
erners to recognize this fact complicated matters somewhat. 

Once the Ambassador arrived at court he was expected to adhere to the 
customary ceremonials, not because they were essential to the establishment 
of the tributary relationship, but because they represented the proper form of 
expressing it. An ambassador who refused to kotow was not, from the 
Chinese point of view, denying the tributary relationship but was merely 
being tiresome and bad mannered. The essential thing in establishing the 
tributary relationship was the sending of an embassy with gifts, for this indi- 
cated to the Chinese that yet another barbarian had recognized China’s all- 
pervading goodness and had come to seek benefit from it. The kotow was 
not meant or thought to be humiliating or degrading. It was the normal 
salutation to heaven’s representative upon earth, and, as such, it did of course 
in a general way imply to the Chinese the submission of both the ambassador 
and the sovereign whose agent he was.” But it was not essential to this sub- 
mission which was already expressed by the sending of the embassy.™ 


42 The interpretation of i and jen here presented reflects the view of Professor J. J. L. Duyvendak 
as presented in various lectures upon Confucius at Columbia University in the spring of 1939. Jen 
represents the benevolence, compassion and goodness which the superior should show to the in- 
ferior. I represents the obligations owed by right to the superior by the inferior, hence that which 
is right or righteousness. See also Arthur Waley, The analects of Confucius (New York: Macmillan, 
1939), pp. 27-29, 31, 54-69. 

48 See the document quoted in connection with note 74. The Chinese looked upon ambassadors 
as agents, not as representatives of their sovereign. See Rockhill, op. cit., p. 1. 

™ This whole discussion has been kept in the realm of the theory of the suzerain-vassal relation- 
ship. Practically, the Chinese did realize that states like Russia, England and perhaps Japan were in 
a different category than kingdoms like Korea and Annam, at least so far as power was concerned. 


F or that very reason it was desirable to keep them at a distance if possible through the ceremonial 
fiction of the suzerain-vassal relationship. 
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It is obvious that the Chinese view was almost entirely ethnocentric, and 
Western countries might conceivably have satisfied themselves by adopting 
a similar position. That is, they might have ignored the Chinese view and 
have maintained in their own minds that no suzerain-vassal relationship ex- 
isted had such ethnocentric thinking been as profitable to them as it was to 
the Chinese. To a certain extent they actually did this, but in the end they 
were unable to get what they wanted by this procedure and so shifted their 
position. 

The Dutch and Portuguese ambassadors, being either primarily the repre- 
sentatives of trading companies or of East Indian officials, seem to have 
accepted being called tribute-bearers and to have conformed to the kotow 
without too much objection, and the Papal envoys, being in a special position, 
seem not to have objected seriously. The Russians, on the other hand, from 
the first objected to the term tribute and to the kotow. When, after the 
Spathar embassy in 1676, they found that no further embassies would be 
received at Peking unless the Chinese position were accepted, they partially 
solved the issue either by sending ambassadors only to the frontier to nego- 
tiate, as in the case of Golovin in 1689, or by sending persons who were 
primarily commercial envoys, as in the case of Ides (1693-94) .™5 No full- 
fledged Russian ambassador kotowed until Izmailov in 1720-21, and he only 
after obtaining the quid pro quo that any Chinese ambassador to Russia 
would conform to all Russian ceremonials."* He and others before him did, 
however, tacitly accept being dubbed tribute-bearers. A precedent was thus 
established which both Russia and China accepted throughout the rest of the 
18th century. 

Essentially this position was accepted by Lord Macartney. He did not 
object to being called a tribute-bearer, but he would not kotow without a 
quid pro quo. He insisted that there must be something in the whole process 
which would, to his own satisfaction, distinguish him from an ordinary 

116 For facts about the embassies see the Appendix. Also consider Liu, op. cit., pp. 391-400, and 
W. S. Ridge, “The k‘ot‘ow,”” CSPSR, 24 (1941), 357-82. The writer agrees with Mr. Ridge’s 
view that performance of the kotow did not in itself imply “suzerainty and subjection” (p. 372), 
but Mr. Ridge seems to ignore the fact that the sending of an embassy did imply, in the minds of 
the Chinese, submission to their cultural suzerainty. No such verbal gymnastics as those indulged 
in by Mr. Ridge can alter the fact that there was a fundamental cleavage between Chinese and 
Western conceptions as to the equality between states. This came to be symbolized by the kotow, 


and, in so far as the kotow symbolized this difference in view, the writer agrees with John Quincy 
Adams (and strongly disagrees with Mr. Ridge) to this extent, that the kotow was one important 
cause of the first war between China and England. 

16 John Bell, Travels from St. Petersburg in Russia to diverse parts of Asia, in 1716, 1719, 1722 
(Glasgow: Foulis, 1763), vol. 2, p. 4. 
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tribute-bearer. The position was essentially illogical even from the Western 
point of view and totally so from the Chinese.’ To refuse to kotow after 
having conformed to all other parts of the suzerain-vassal relationship was 
in reality pointless, and grew out of a profound misunderstanding of the 
meaning of the act itself"® and out of the European’s belief, that, although 
the Chinese view of an ambassador as a tribute-bearer could not commit a 
European sovereign to that status, the actual physical acts of the Ambassador 
before the Emperor not only could so commit him but would actually be as 
if the King himself were groveling before the Emperor. Napoleon combatted 
this latter view when he said, “It is an error, but still one which is very 
generally believed, that an ambassador represents the sovereign.” "® He 
argued further that an ambassador should be treated at a foreign court as the 
other great nobles of that court were treated, and that he should readily 
conform to the ceremonials of the court to which he was accredited. This 
was essentially the Chinese position. They considered an ambassador as an 
agent only, and they did not object when their ambassadors to Russia in 1731 
and 1733 conformed to Russian court etiquette. These envoys, in fact, 
voluntarily kotowed before the Russian Tsarina Anne.'”° 

The immediate difficulty over the kotow lay in the Westerner’s psychol- 
ogy, in his lack of knowledge of its true significance, and in his own doctrine 
that the ambassador’s acts were acts of his sovereign. If the kotow bemeaned 
and degraded the Ambassador and his sovereign, it was only because they 
thought so, not because the Chinese did. If the kotow signalized vassalage, 
it was only because the Westerner believed this to be true, not because the 
Chinese so considered it. To the Chinese the sending of a mission with 
presents was the important act in vassalage and submission, and if Western- 


ers wished to avoid this they could do so only by refraining from sending 
embassies. 


47 Amherst in 1816 and the Russian Golovkin in 1806 maintained the same illogical position 
but insisted on avoiding the kotow altogether because Macartney had not performed it. Thereafter 
the Westerners became more logical and did not send any more ambassadors until they had com- 
pelled the Chinese to recognize in writing their equality, and did not approach the person of the 
Emperor until he agreed to receive them with what they considered proper courtesy and respect. 

_ 4 Even in the 19th century well informed men like Sir George Thomas Staunton, Robert Mor- 
rison and Sir John Francis Davis strongly presented the view that the kotow was a degrading cere- 
mony which was an all important act in the submission of one state to another. Their view was no 
doubt influenced by their personal conflicts with the Chinese officials at Canton over equality. 
Morrison, op. cit., p. 9; Davis, op. cit., vol. 1, pp. 52-57; George Thomas Staunton, Miscellaneous 
notices relating to China (London: John Murray, 1850), pp. 213, 235, 246. 

4° O'Meara, op. cit., vol. 2, pp. 174-76. 

#° Ridge. op. cit., pp. 370-72; Bantysh-Kamenskii, op. cit., pp. 165-94. 
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In final conclusion one can state that, although Macartney did not kotow 
and so preserved in his own mind the honor of his sovereign and the inde- 
pendence of his country, he did not prevent his country from being enrolled 
among the tribute-bearing nations both in Chinese thinking and records. 


APPENDIX 
Foreign Missions to China, 1520-1840 


Other varying lists of missions to China are to be found in Fairbank and 
Teng, op. cit., pp. 188-89; Louis Pfister, Notices biographiques et biblio- 
graphiques sur des Jésuites (Shanghai: Mission Catholique, 1932), pp. 505-06; 
Samuel Couling, Encyclopaedia Sinica (Shanghai: Kelly & Walsh, 1917), pp. 
160, 491-92; W. S. Ridge, “The k‘ot‘ow,” CSPSR, 24 (Jan.—March, 1941), 
357-82 and Pauthier, Histoire des relations, pp. 40-184. In addition to the 
published journals of the various missions, other more recent critical works 
have been examined, and at least one especially valuable reference is cited 
for each mission. Much obscurity still prevails about some of the missions. 
Every mission mentioned in other lists has been included if for no other 
reason than to refute its diplomatic status. Those missions which appear to 
have possessed some diplomatic status (i.e. carried credentials directly from 
their sovereigns, or indirect credentials empowering them to conclude 
diplomatic arrangements) have been numbered. Commercial agents who 
merely carried or transmitted official letters have been excluded unless men- 
tioned in other lists. The dates indicate when the mission was at the Chinese 
capital or approached nearest to it. “Presumably kotowed” means that there 
is some evidence that the kotow was performed and none that it was not. 
Portuguese 

1. 1520-21 Thomé Pires. At Peking but not given an audience. Imprisoned 
at Canton where he died in 1524. T‘ien-tse Chang, Sino-Portu- 
guese trade (Leyden: E. J. Brill, 1934), pp. 38-46, 48-53, 56, 61. 
2. 1522 Martim Affonso de Mello Coutinho. Driven away from Canton 
by the Chinese. Chang, op. cit., pp. 56-60. 
3. 1552 Ambassador sent by the viceroy of Goa. Stopped by governor of 
Malacca. H. B. Morse, International relations of the Chinese empire 
(London: Longmans, 1910), vol. 1, p. 42. 
4. 1670 Manoel de Saldanha. Presumably kotowed. Paul Pelliot, “L’ Ambas- 
sade de Manoel de Saldanha a Pekin,” T‘oung pao, 27 (1930), 
421-24. Pauthier, op. cit., p. 42. 
5. 1678 Bento Pereyra de Faria. Presumably kotowed. Fairbank and Teng, 
op. cit., p. 181; Pfister, op. cit., p. 242. 
6. 1727 A. Metello de Souza e Menezes. Kotowed. Andrew Ljungstedt, 
Historical sketch of the Portuguese settlement in China (Boston: 
James Munroe, 1836), pp. 99-100. 
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7. 1753 


Russian 
1567 


1616 


. 1618 


1649 
1655 


1669-71 


. 1670 


1674 


1675 


. 1676 


. 1686 


1688 


1689 


. 1689 


. 1693-94 


- 1716-17 


Francisco Xavier Assiz Pacheco e Sampayo. Kotowed. Ljungstedt, 
op. cit., pp. 103-04. 


Petrov and Yalychev. A myth. John F. Baddeley, Russia, Mongolia, 
China (London: Macmillan, 1919), vol. 2, p. 69. 

Vasili Tiumenets. Probably not at Peking. Stanton’s manuscript, 
chap. 2. See note 35. 

Ivan Petlin (agent). Not given an audience because he lacked 
presents. Baddeley, op. cit., vol. 2, pp. 71-72. 

Special mission of congratulation to Ch‘ing. Probably apocryphal. 

Setkoul Ablin (agent of Baikov). Not given an audience. Hsiian- 
min Liu, “Russo-Chinese relations up to the treaty of Ner- 
chinsk.” Chinese social and political science review, 23 (1940), 404; 
Ching shih-lu: Shun-chih, ch. 135, pp. 2-3a. 

Yarykine. From Tobolsk. Unofficial if not apocryphal. 

Féodor Isakovitch Baikov (agent). Refused to kotow and so 
audience not granted. Baddeley, op. cit., vol. 2, pp. 143-46. 

Ivan Perfil‘ev (agent). Audience not granted. Baddeley, op. cit., 
vol. 2, pp. 167-68; Liu, op. cit., p. 405; Ch'ing shih-lu, op. cit., 
pp. 2—-3a. 

Setkoul Ablin. Probably commercial agent only. Baddeley, op. cit., 
vol. 2, p. 194. 

Ignatii Milovanov (agent). Kotowed. Baddeley, op. cit., vol. 2, 
pp. 195-201; Liu, op. cit., pp. 405-07. 

Ivan Porshennikov. Commercial agent only. Couling, op. cit., 
p. 492. 

Milovanov (agent of Spathar). Probably no audience. Stanton’s 
MSS. Chap. 3. 

Nicolas G. Spathar Milescu (envoy). Received without kotow. 
Baddeley, op. cit., vol. 2, pp. 330-422; Liu, op. cit., pp. 407-09. 

Nikephor Veniukov and Ivan Favarov (agents). Probably no 
audience. Liu, op. cit., pp. 411-12; Gaston Cahen, Histoire des 
relations de la Russe avec la Chine (Paris: Alcan, 1912), pp. 35-38. 

Stephen Korovin (agent of Golovin). Probably no audience. 
Cahen, op. cit., p. 41 

Ivan Loginov (agent of Golovin). Probably no audience. [bid., 
pp. 40, 44-45. 

Féodor Alexiévitch Golovin (ambassador). At Nerchinsk only. 
Liu, op. cit., pp. 412-22. 

Eberhardt Isbrand Ides (envoy). Kotowed. Ides, Three years travel 
from Moscow . . . to China (London: Freeman, 1706), pp. 68-77. 

Laurents Lange and Thomas Garvin (agents). Kotowed. T. Astley, 
New general collection of voyages and travels (London: Thomas 
Astley, 1745-47), vol. 3, pp. 575-78. 
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17. 1720-21 


18. 1721-22 


1726 


19. 1726-27 


1728 


20. 1757 


21. 1763 


22. 1767-68 
1790-92 


23. 1806 
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Leon Vassiliévitch Izmailov (ambassador). Kotowed. John Bell, 
Travels from St. Petersburg . . . (Glasgow: Foulis, 1763), vol. 2, 
pp. 1-7. 

Laurents Lange (consul). Kotowed. Bell, op. cit., vol. 2, p. 321. 

David Grave (agent of Lange). Probably no audience. G. Cahen, 
Some early Russo-Chinese relations (Shanghai: National review, 
1914), p. 96. 

Sava Lukich Vladislavitch-Raguzinskii (ambassador). Kotowed. 
Cahen (French edition), p. 212. 

Laurents Lange (commercial agent). Had an audience and presum- 
ably kotowed. Cahen (English translation), p. 109. 

Vasili Bratishchev (envoy?). Presumably kotowed. John W. Stan- 
ton, “Russian embassies to Peking . . .” in University of Michi- 
gan historical essays (Ann Arbor, 1937), p. 109, says the mission 
was sent in 1754, but his manuscript, in chap. 6, makes it plain 
that the mission reached China in 1757. 

I. Kropotov (agent). Presumably kotowed. Bantysh-Kamenskii, 
op. cit., pp. 313-14. 

I. Kropotov (ambassador). Presumably kotowed. Ibid., pp. 324-25. 

L. Nagil (governor of Irkutsk). At frontier only. Couling, op. cit., 
p. 492. 

G. A. Golovkin (ambassador). Refused to kotow and so turned 
back at Urga. Stanton, op. cit., p. 111. See also note 34 above. 


1808 and 1820, ecclesiastical missions only, not proper diplomatic agents. 


Dutch 
24. 1656 


25. 1662 


26. 1667 


27. 1685-86 


28. 1795 


Papal 
29. 1705-06 


Pieter de Goyer and Jacob de Keyzer. Kotowed. John Nieuhoff, 
An embassy . . . to China (London: Macock, 1669), pp. 105-39. 


Jan van Kampen and Konstantyn Nobel. To governor of Fukien - 


only. Astley, op. cit., vol. 3, pp. 431-40. Also see Ogilby below. 

Pieter van Hoorn. Kotowed. John Ogilby, Atlas Chinensis (London: 
Thos. Johnson, 1671), pp. 319-38 and Olfert Dapper, Gedenk- 
waerdig bedrijf der Nederlandsche Oost-Indische maatschappije, op 
de kuste en in het keizerrijk van taising of Sina (Amsterdam, 1670). 
Duyvendak (as cited below) dates this embassy as 1665, but 
both the original Dutch account and the English translation as 
well as Chinese sources fix the date as 1667. 

Paats and Keyzer. Kotowed. Liu, op. cit., p. 410. J. J. L. Duyvendak, 
Wegen en gestalten der Chineesche geschiedenis (The Hague: 
Nijhoff, 1935), p. 277. 

Isaac Titsingh and A. E. van Braam Houckgeest. Kotowed. Duy- 
vendak in T‘oung pao, 34 (1938), 1-137 and 35 (1940), 329-53. 


Carlo Tommaso Maillard di Tournon. Kotowed. R. C. Jenkins, 
The Jesuits in China (London: D. Nutt, 1894), pp. 53-82. 
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30. 1720-21 Gio. Ambrogio Carlo Mezzabarba. Kotowed. Astley, op. cit., 
vol. 3, pp. 593-98. 
31. 1725 Gothard and Ildephonse. Received without kotow. See note 61 above. 


English 


32. 1788 Charles Cathcart. Died on way to China. Pritchard, Crucial years, 
pp. 236-64. 

33. 1793 George Macartney. Did not kotow. 

34. 1816 William Pitt Amherst. Refused to kotow and audience not granted. 
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ITH the death of Carl Whiting Bishop, America’s veteran Far East- 

ern archaeologist, the field of Oriental studies has lost one of its 
most stimulating contributors. All who knew him must grieve over the death 
of this princely man. 

He was born in Japan in 1881, and almost constantly from 1914, when he 
became Assistant Curator of Oriental Art at the University of Pennsylvania 
Museum, he devoted his great intellectual energies to the study and analysis 
of the civilizations of Eastern Asia. Three times he conducted expeditions in 
China: once for the University Museum (1915-17), and twice for the Freer 
Gallery of Art (1923-27, and 1929-34). During the last war he served as 
Assistant U. S. Naval Attaché in China (1918-20). In (1921-22) he stud- 
ied and gave instruction in archaeology at Columbia University. From 1922 
until his death on June 16, 1942 he was Associate Curator, and Associate 
in Archaeology at the Freer Gallery of Art in Washington, D. C. 

Endowed with a fabulous memory, C. W. Bishop acquired an encyclopedic 
knowledge of man’s culture. With keen analytic ability, rare powers of 
generalization, and a happy clarity of expression, he was able to extract from 
this storehouse the essential facts about man’s early history and to present 
them in ordered and highly engaging fashion. His book Man from the farthest 
past is a superb example of elucidation and the best sort of popularization of 
prehistory. Two themes inspired much of his study and writing: the uni- 
formity of elements on which early civilizations were built; and, the cultural 
debt owed by the Far East to the older centers of civilization in the Near 
East. These themes are clearly set forth in a booklet published the week 
before his death, Origin of the far eastern civilizations: A brief handbook (the 
first in the Smithsonian Institution’s ““War background studies”). He had 
the faculty of broadening the perspective on any subject about which he 
wrote, whether it was the vexed problem of early Chinese chronology, the 
place of geography in the development of an early culture, or the diffusion 
of some social or material technique. Not many details of his archaeological 
work in China are in print aside from his observations on the Hsin-cheng 
finds—a classic in the field where information is most scanty—and the 
workmanlike report of his excavation of a disappointingly meager Western 
Han site. It is all the more difficult to understand why his eagerly awaited 
report, Archaeological researches in China 1923-1934, although completed, 
should have been withheld from publication. 
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C. W. Bishop had countless friends. He was kindly, modest, and witty, 
and generous almost to a fault. Always eager to help younger scholars, he 
shared freely the knowledge he had acquired through years of study and 
travel, aided them with their manuscripts, and helped them to become estab- 
lished in their professional fields. Although all who knew him will miss the 
stimulation of his mind and the warmth of his friendship, death will not end 
the humanizing influence he brought to studies in the Far Eastern field. 

C. Martin WiLBuR 
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The problems of lasting peace. By Hersert Hoover anp HucH Gipson. 
Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Doran and Co., 1942. 280 p. $2.00. 


Conditions of peace. By Epwarp Hatietr Carr. London and New York: 
Macmillan, 1942. 280 p. $2.50. 


America’s strategy in world politics. By NicHoLas JoHN SPYKMAN. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1942. 472 p. $3.50. 


Postwar planning in the United States. By Georce B. GaLLoway. New York: 
The Twentieth Century Fund, 1942. 158 p. $.75. 


Early in November, 1941, Charles E. Wilson, President of the General 
Electric Company, in an article in the American magazine for that month, 
gave warning to this country in these words: “The world—our country 
included—is experiencing a revolutionary movement of the masses. Hun- 
dreds of millions of people have been persuaded that the capitalistic system 
is the cause of their woes. They have sacrificed their political freedom, and 
are now sacrificing their lives in the sincere belief that their dictatorial 
leaders will provide a broader economic freedom for them, or for their 
children.” Military conflicts were raging already in Europe and Asia be- 
tween these leaders; and, in the following December, the United States was 
drawn into the contest by the attack of Japan on Pearl Harbor. What is the 
meaning of all this? It would be folly to recognize that the nations of the 
world are involved in a titanic global war, and not to see that they are in 
the midst of a far-reaching and complicated revolution at the same time. 
“Whether we like it or not,”’ writes Professor Carr, “‘we are in the midst 
of a revolution. Any attempt to ignore it, or to stem it by a restoration of 
the past, is futile and disastrous. We need a policy which is both positive 
and revolutionary.” 

What is being done in the United States and in the other countries of the 
world to meet this tragic, and momentous crisis? So absorbing has been the 
effort to win the war that it has taken most of our attention and energies so 
far; and very little constructive work has been done on the problems of 
peace. Yet the winning of the war cannot be disassociated from the winning 
of the peace. And, unless we prepare for the latter while securing a victory 
in the former, the world may sink into a depression from which it will be 
well-nigh impossible to emerge. “The purpose of this war,” write the 
authors of The problems of lasting peace, ‘the most terrible of three centuries, 
is to make a lasting peace. We must first win the war. But we will not win 
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lasting peace unless we prepare for it.” Some far-sighted observers in differ- 
ent countries have seen the dangers of the situation; and various organizations 
and committees have been created already to study the problems of peace 
and reconstruction which will have to be faced at the close of the war. In 
this country alone, there are 240 private organizations and 28 Federal 
agencies engaged in this work. The same issues have been recently discussed 
in such political and economic institutes as the Institute of Public Affairs at 
the University of Virginia, the Harris Institute of Politics at the University 
of Chicago, and the American Institute of Public Affairs at Washington, 
D. C. Some suggestions as to the fundamentals of a world peace are to be 
found in the Atlantic Charter of Mr. Churchill and President Roosevelt, and 
in the public pronouncements of Mr. Hull, Mr. Welles and Vice-President 
Wallace. And the United Nations’ Agreement of January 1, 1942, and the 
rest of the machinery of the Allies’ war-time controls and cooperative ar- 
rangements may well serve as a basis for the organization of a future world 
order. But, thus far, no public announcement in any Allied country has been 
forthcoming, which contains any sound plan for national and international 
reconstruction and lasting peace. 

Fortunately for the world, however, two volumes have appeared this year 
from the pens of three gifted men who are eminently qualified by training 
and experience in the field of international economics and politics to make a 
serious study of the present world conditions, to give us a clear vision of the 
world revolution, and to explain the steps necessary to take in building a 
new world order. And it is remarkable that these three men—one British 
and two Americans—should be almost in perfect accord on all the vital 
principles involved. Professor Carr, who holds the chair of International 
Politics in the University College of Wales, as one would expect, gives more 
attention in his Conditions of peace to the revolution in Great Britain, and to 
the future relations of Great Britain with Germany, with Europe and with 
the world in general. Herbert Hoover and Hugh Gibson in The Problems 
of lasting peace, however, emphasize the conflict between the “seven dynamic 
forces” which has brought the world to the critical situation in which it 
stands today, enumerate the efforts toward peace during the past twenty 
years, and define the foundations of lasting peace together with sound meth- 
ods of preserving world peace. The three authors, however, do not attempt 
to lay down hard and fast rules for the settlement of affairs at the cessation 
of hostilities. Nor do they present any set program or plan for the solution 
of the tremendous problems facing the governments of all nations today. 
They are content to point them out with precision and breadth of view, to 
make some sound suggestions for fundamental bases of national and inter- 
national reform and reconstruction, and to furnish some nici proposals 
concerning the best methods of approach. 
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To get a comprehensive view of postwar planning in the United States, 
the student should consult Galloway’s Postwar planning in the United States. 
It is the only volume containing a practically complete list of all the agencies 
now engaged in planning for peace, together with a description of the per- 
sonalities on the various commissions, and the specific work on which they 
are severally engaged. For those who are interested in the study of power 
politics, imperialism and the strategy necessary for this nation to follow in 
an intelligent effort to protect itself and its own interests in a contest for 
power and leadership, Professor Spykman’s America’s strategy in world 
politics is recommended—even if too long (472 pages) and-involved for the 
general reader. The volume contains excellent maps and appendices showing 
methods of hemisphere defense, the encirclement of the old and new worlds, 
and plans for the Pacific and Atlantic defense of the Americas; and its author 
shows clearly the great dangers of an isolation policy for the United States 
or any other power. But, surely,.after the war, the best strategy for America 
—both to secure the welfare of all nations and to promote its own security 
and prosperity—will be to assume a constructive, forceful and unbiased 
leadership in the building of a new world order. 

In the pathway of the world to a future state of international harmony and 
prosperity there stands the terrible monster of totalitarianism, crushing out 
individualism and personal freedom. It must be destroyed, if true democracy 
with responsible government is to live. And the national demons of fear, 
hatred, suspicion, jealousy and inordinate ambition must be exorcised with 
decision. But this, it is generally admitted, is a moral revolution; and we 
shall need a new faith and a strong moral purpose, if we are to carry it to a 
successful conclusion. “The new faith,” writes Professor Carr, “reversing 
the nineteenth century trend, will lay more stress on obligations than on 
rights, on services to be rendered to the community than on benefits to be 
drawn from it.” And the key-notes of this new faith and movement will be 
national and international cooperation, equality of opportunity, and sacrifice. 
Moreover, there can be no constructive progress toward reform and re- 
construction without a definite, broad and enlightened program, without 
national responsibility and without effective authority under clear-sighted, 
unselfish leadership. The volumes of Hoover, Gibson and Carr are a clarion 
call for such a leadership and such a plan. In addition, these authors have 
demonstrated clearly that peace-making, to be effective and lasting, will be 
a long and serious work, the first essential of which is to “dissociate measures 
designed to create a lasting international order from immediate measures 
concerned specifically with the termination of hostilities,” as Professor Carr 
puts it. 

They have shown, with remarkable clarity and conviction, how the work 
of creating the new order may well be started by the establishment of conti- 
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nental unions of states in Europe and Asia within one great cooperative union 
or league, combined with the creation of “Planning Commissions’’ to work 
out the details of economic, financial and political reconstruction, which will 
be both national and international in operation. Have we, the people and the 
nations, the moral stamina to carry through to the end such a revolution? 
Will the right leaders be forthcoming? Will we get a sound, workable plan 
in time? 
Evanston, Illinois NorMan Dwicut Harris 


Post-war worlds. By P. E. Consett. New York: Inquiry Series, Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1942. xiii, 211 p. $2.00. 


This study is both a survey of past ideas and an analysis of plans for the 
future with stimulating interpretations and conclusions by the author. After 
examining the aims of the Axis and the United Nations in a world at war, 
the author discusses the proposals and plans for world organization that 
appeared in the twenties. He traces the development of the “Federal Idea” 
from early proposals to those of Clarence Streit. 

His discussion of “‘Peace in the Pacific” will be most interesting to readers 
of this journal. Professor Corbett emphasizes the fact that there has been 
comparatively little discussion of international organization in relation to 
the problems of the Pacific area. He feels that one of the most important ques- 
tions to be decided is how to provide an effective counter-weight to the 
overwhelming power of Japan or the future power of China. (This was 
written before Pearl Harbor.) The author suggests the possibility of a 
Federation for the colonial areas of southeast Asia buttressed by a regional 
security system for the Pacific area. It is his view that western assistance 
to colonial peoples or nations of Asia must be temporary only. He specifi- 
cally proposes for the Pacific area a “covenant of non-aggression, non-recog- 
nition of the results of aggression, security, arbitration and economic and 
social cooperation’”’ (p. 80). Mr. Corbett would add to this a regional repre- 
sentative assembly, a military commission, a Pacific Court and various other 
commissions similar to those of the League of Nations to deal with financial, 
economic and social problems. 

The latter half of the book deals with an extended discussion of the struc- 
ture of future world organization, i.e., international law, sovereignty and 
nationalism, economic and financial organization, and “‘supernational”’ police, 
courts, legislation, and administration. 

He argues that sovereignty over colonies must be surrendered to “the 
new collective organization” (p. 179). The author likewise finds no in- 
superable obstacles to such a change, either economically or from the point 
of view of the natives. 


In his conclusion, he summarizes all of his proposals and states that, “the 
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establishment of supranational institutions is conditional on the agreement 
of a dominant group of states. The operation of such institutions, once they 
have been created, will extend the will to world peace and the sense of world 
community. It is to the method, which is essentially gradual, that we must 
look for the reduction of the state to its proper place in human affairs, rather 
than to a spontaneous world revolution sweeping away in a tidal wave of 
brotherhood the separation of the centuries. No political miracle of that 
magnitude awaits around the corner.” All students interested in post-war 
planning will not agree with Professor Corbett’s proposals, but his argu- 
ments are clear and concise and all students will do well to read his book 
thoughtfully. 


George Washington University WiuuM C. JoHNSTONE 


The valor of ignorance. By Homer Lea. New York and London: Harpers, 
1942. 32, xvi, 344 p. $2.50. Reprint of the 1909 edition. 


Only a robust book would bear reprinting thirty years after publication. 
The brief outline of Homer Lea’s life in the introduction by Clare Boothe 
will explain its robustness and also its unevenness, for while there is much 
that is excellent in this book, parts are obviously overdrawn and it contains 
some palpable errors. On the same page will be a profound thought and a 
manifest absurdity. 

The book reveals the intellectual courage of the author. He wrote when 
the atmosphere of America and Britain was dominated by advocates of uni- 
versal arbitration. Only 18,000 copies of Lea’s book were sold. The circula- 
tion of the leading pacifist book of that period, The great illusion, by Norman 
Angell, was said to be over a million copies. With equal alacrity, Americans 
and Britons accepted the illusions plausibly presented by Norman Angell, 
because they wished to be persuaded that it was unnecessary to prepare for 
war. It is surprising that 18,000 copies of Lea’s book were sold in that era. 
If its reprinting now, while Americans have their mind on the war, will 
convince them of the wisdom of preparing in time of peace, Clare Boothe 
will have done her country another service. 

Scattered through Lea’s book are almost random reflections upon the rise 
and fall of powerful states and empires that are eternally true. In a review 
of our history from the time of George Washington, he demonstrates the 
folly of the American military and naval policies and if Americans accept 
this part of his book, future generations may be spared the unnecessary loss 
of life and expenditure of funds that have accompanied our previous wars. 

Lea’s knowledge of naval matters was less accurate. His comparative table 
of the Japanese and American navies in the appendix leaves a wrong im- 
pression on the reader. The United States fleet would not have made the 
cruise to the Far East in 1908. if it had been inferior to the Japanese fleet. 
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Lea has fallen into other errors about the Navy and often contradicts him- 
self. In Chapter VI he writes, “If the entire American Navy should sud- 
denly be destroyed . . . it would have no effect . . . upon . . . the Republic, 
upon its resources, or power.” “War between the United States and Japan 
would be upon the land. Armies rather than navies will constitute from 
beginning to end the determinate factor in this approaching struggle (between 
Japan and the United States).” “Two chapters later he states, “Primarily, 
the defense of the Pacific Coast belongs to a navy.”’ He asserts with all the 
pride of a discoverer that oceans are no longer bulwarks against invasions. 
Oceans and seas have never been bulwarks against invasion; they have al- 
ways been highways of invading fleets. The Roman Empire was not secure 
until the Romans had established naval supremacy in the Mediterranean. 

Such errors exposed Lea to some merciless critics; one of whom, playing 
on words, wrote a very sarcastic review entitled ‘““The ignorance of valor.” 
In spite of some obvious deficiencies, Lea’s book has permanent value and 
is of present interest. Before 1909 Lea realized that the fundamental purpose 
of Japan’s intervention in China was to prevent the unification of that poten- 
tially powerful nation. A united China, with an efficient Chinese army and 
navy, could resist Japanese aggression and might even threaten Japan. He 
foresaw the inevitability of the conflict in the Pacific between Japan and the 
United States unless their foreign policies were altered. He appreciated this 
fact when many statesmen in England and the United States were convinced 
that Japan was a natural ally of the United States and Great Britain. 

In the tactical field, his predictions of the routes of invasion that the 
Japanese would follow in Luzon were correct. The only modification of 
Lea’s plan introduced by the Japanese in 1941-42 was the capture of bases in 
northern Luzon for their air force before landing the ground troops at 
Lingayen Gulf, and it is no detraction from Lea’s prescience that his solution 
was one that any educated general staff officer would have made, for the 
Japanese used the only roads of invasion that were available to an invading 
army. If Lea’s book could have the circulation that Norman Angell’s The 
great illusion had in 1911-12, Americans and Britons of future generations 
would be the beneficiaries. 

Washington, D. C. W. D. Puteston, Captain U.S.N. 


Far Eastern war 1937-1941. By Haroip S. Quistey. Boston: World Peace 
Foundation, 1942. xi, 369 p. Paper $1.00, cloth $2.50. 


The Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor brought the people of the United 
States into a conflict whose origins, progress and significance they knew, 
and continue to know, very little. There has consequently been a great 
need for clear, compact and readable accounts of this Sino-Japanese strug- 
gle. The author of Far Eastern war 1937-1941 proposes to provide just 
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this needed information—“to examine the circumstances bearing upon the 
outbreak of a conflict for which historians will find a title more impressive 
than that of ‘Incident,’ to provide a concise account of hostilities, to describe 
political and economic repercussions in China, Japan and Western states, 
and to analyze the policies and trace the diplomatic, economic and strategic 
maneuvers of the major powers in relation to the war and to Japan’s program 
for a ‘New Order in Eastern Asia and Oceania’ ” (vii). 

The book goes about its task in orderly style. Two opening chapters dis- 
cuss (in thirty-one pages!) the internal structure and principal problems in 
China and Japan before the war in an effort to find the factors making for 
explosion into war. The diagnosis is clear and sensible. Next comes a dis- 
cussion of China’s international position including the activities of pre-1914 
imperialism, in which “‘dollar-diplomacy” and the second consortium are 
perhaps disproportionately stressed in view of the very brief treatment 
which problems of great importance in the period 1937-1941 receive later 
in the book. The last of the four background chapters is one on “Major 
issues in controversy,’ which sums up dispassionately such problems as 
Japanese opposition to both Communism and Western imperialism in China, 
and the significance of “cooperation” —Japanese-style. The military events 
of the war are disposed of in one brief chapter. Emphasis then shifts to the 
effects of the war upon the countries and peoples directly involved in it. 
There are chapters on the development and survival of Free China, on the 
“New Order” in occupied China, which impresses the author as being not 
new except in “the extreme callousness of its application,” on the plight of 
foreign residents and residential areas in China, and on Japan’s new national 
structure, which does not seem to be very new either. The concluding chap- 
ters cover the international aspects of the war. One of these recounts Japan’s 
emergence from the isolation of 1933 into membership in the Axis group 
and her relations with the Soviet Union. “Co-prosperity in Greater East 
Asia” summarizes Japan’s plans and activities in an effort to bring China, 
Indo-China, Thailand and the Netherlands East Indies under her economic 
control. These chapters are followed by discussions of the interests, policies 
and strategy of the major “third powers” concerned with the Sino-Japanese 
conflict—the United States, Great Britain (this chapter is significantly en- 
titled “Britain’s secondary role’’) and the Soviet Union, with a concluding 
chapter on “United front in the Pacific.” In an epilogue, the author drops to 
some degree the neutral tone which has been characteristic of the book 
theretofore and gives measured denunciation of Japan’s leaders. 

All of this constitutes a large order for a fairly small volume. It is ad- 
mittedly too soon to produce a definitive account of the first stage of the 
Pacific War, but from Foreign Office and Department of State reports, 
newspaper materials, the publications of private research organizations, 
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magazine articles and recent books, the author has shaped a workman-like 
narrative and analysis. On the whole the book is a worthy member of the 
company of useful handbooks which the World Peace Foundation has 
sponsored in the past thirty years. The book is factual and reasonably de- 
tailed but it gives a certain impression of sparseness. Overtones and implica- 
tions are slighted. There are occasional sharp flashes of insight; for example, 
the author describes Communism in China as ‘“‘an imported percussion cap 
fitting loosely on a native high explosive shell.” Such imagery and imagination 
are rare, however. As a whole the book is “steady and stolidy.’’ The many 
Americans who need to know something about the Far Eastern war may 
turn from it as being too academic and too pedestrian for their taste. The 
expert or quasi-expert will find it a handy compilation of familiar materials. 
Fifty pages of well-selected documents, ranging from Premier Konoye’s 
statement of December 22, 1938 to the final documents of the Japanese- 
United States negotiations of November and December 1941 add greatly 
to the book’s usefulness. There are two maps and an excellent index. 
Milwaukee-Downer College Merisetu E. CAMERON 


An economic survey of the Pacific area. Part I: Population and land utilization. By 
Kar J. Perzer. New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1941 [1942]. 
xv, 215 p. $2.00. 


The work under review is a welcome addition to the already growing mass 
of literature relating to the Pacific area. As a cooperative undertaking of over 
twenty persons under the editorship of Professor Pelzer, the task of co- 
ordination, necessarily a difficult one, has been skillfully performed. The 
book contains a wealth of information on population and land utilization in 
the Pacific area not easily accessible to many readers. It will remain for many 
years to come a standard reference on the subject. 

The area covered includes Japan proper, Korea and Formosa, Manchuria, 
China, French Indo-China, Thailand, British Malaya, the Netherlands Indies, 
the Philippines, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, the United States, and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. India and Burma, to which separate chap- 
ters are devoted in another part of the Survey published under the title Jn- 
dustrialization of the western Pacific, are omitted from the present work, so 
also is Latin America, ‘‘a whole continent facing the Pacific” (p. vi), on 
which information will not be available until the publication of “‘a separate 
forthcoming Institute report on the trans-Pacific relations of* the Latin 
American countries” (p. vi). 

The nations, colonies or territories directly treated in this volume are 
most diverse in character, politically, economically, or otherwise. For some, 
like the United States, materials for the present study are abundant; while 
for others, like China, much of the data here presented remain largely guess- 
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work. The estimates of population made by various writers at various times 
(1901-37) run between the lowest of 275 million to the highest of 600 mil- 
lion. Using two different estimates based on sample surveys, F. A. Note- 
stein and Chi-ming Chao arrived at two different totals for the population 
of China (excluding the three northeastern and parts of some western 
provinces), namely, 400 million and 600 million! 

Without the aid of cartographic devices, it would indeed be difficult to 
visualize the significance of the data presented—to draw a comparative pic- 
ture of the Pacific area surveyed. But a few conclusions can be readily ob- 
served after even a casual study of the statistical tables. The distribution of 
population in the Pacific area, ranging from 2.3 persons per square mile for 
Australia to 474.3 for Japan proper, is most uneven. For China the average 
density of 106.8 persons per square mile is clearly misleading without 
further qualifications, as six-sevenths of China’s population is congested in 
one-third of her area. Chinese over-population is a known fact; Walter H. 
Mallory quotes an unusually high estimate of 6,880 persons per square mile 
in a northern famine region. The figure of 2,636 persons per square mile for 
the southwestern rice area, in the very heart of Free China today, is suffi- 
ciently large to prove the fact of tremendous pressure of population upon re- 
sources. (See John Lossing Buck, Land utilization in China.) 

The uneven distribution of the population in the Pacific area points inevi- 
tably to the uneven utilization of the land resources, as shown by the great 
variation in the size of farm holdings. No over-all table comparing the size of 
farm holdings is given in the text, but for certain individual countries useful 
comparative data are given. The average size of farm holdings, 4.17 acres in 
China, reaches 167.7 acres in the United States, 223.9 acres in Canada, 499 
acres in New Zealand, and 774.6 acres in Australia. 

Harvard Business School H. D. Fone | 


An economic survey of the Pacific area. Part Il: Transportation and foreign trade. 
By Katrine R. C. Greene AND Josepu D. Puitiips. New York: Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations, 1942. xiv, 208 p. $2.00. 


As announced by the editor, the current series of publications comprising 
the Economic survey of the Pacific area are designed to bring up to date key sec- 
tions of the Economic handbook of the Pacific area, published in 1934. Part II 
of this series is devoted to transportation and foreign trade, each subject 
comprising a separate section. The organization of each section is uniform 
in that a summary text precedes a detailed treatment of individual countries. 
Country treatment is principally by means of statistical tables, with a mini-. 
mum of text. 

The transportation section is written by Miss Greene, covering shipping, 
railways, highways, and motor vehicles and airways. Mr. Phillips prepared 
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the foreign trade section and the summary text is particularly well done. In 
view of the difficulties inherent in any attempt to bring together statistics of 
a wide range of countries, the authors have performed a notable task. Ap- 
parently, the manuscript was completed prior to Pearl Harbor as the United 
States and Japan are at peace throughout. 

The book suffers in common with regional surveys of this kind in that the 
reader is led to expect a treatise on the Pacific area but in lieu thereof he 
receives a treatise on the global relations of most of the countries located in 
this geographical sphere. Here and there an effort is made to relate the 
economy of an entire country, e.g., the United States, to the Pacific area; 
but essentially, the reader is given an economic survey of the United States 
as a nation. Latin American countries facing the Pacific are considered only 
in the summary text, being omitted from the individual country treatment. 

The book should prove to be a convenient source for study of the trans- 
portation and foreign trade of most of the countries in the Pacific area. Some 
of the statistics are derived from sources not generally available. In order to 
achieve uniformity, the year 1938 is generally the most recent year for 
which statistics are presented. This procedure is justifiable in that the wider 
disturbing and distorting factors of war are not permitted to confuse the 
relatively normal pattern. 


University of Pennsylvania Roianp L. KraMER 


Industrialization of the Western Pacific. By Kate L. Mitcuert. New York: 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1942. xvii, 322 p. $2.50. 


This little book deals with a big subject. It undertakes to survey industrial- 
ization in a dozen different areas, all of which might be called “countries” 
and which together contain at least a billion people. While it is primarily 
concerned with modern industrialization, incidental references are made to 
general economic conditions, including handicrafts. The chief virtue of the 
book is that it gives under one cover elementary statistical and descriptive 
material about this new aspect of economic life in all these areas now so 
much in the public mind. 

Miss Mitchell has collected a great amount of economic material on the 
Pacific area and has familiarized herself with most of what has been done 
by others. As was to be expected, the material presented is spotty and much 
of it is second-hand. The more serious studies of the different countries, 
such as that of Mrs. Anstey on India and of Mrs. Schumpeter and her asso- 
ciates on Japan and “‘Manchukuo,” are drawn upon as a matter of course. 
Various I. P. R. studies are used, as well as what government reports there 
were available. In perhaps too many cases it has been necessary to grasp at 
straws and some of the sources seem a bit doubtful. Considerable use has 
been made of war-time “news releases” and also of that broken reed, “it 
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has been estimated.’ A good many figures on highly debatable matters are 
given without references, and other tables are adopted whose significance 
is really nil. Price figures mean nothing in China where prices have followed 
no regular trend for the country as a whole, and in those places in which 
records were kept they were doubling in months or weeks. Some attempt 
might have been made at corrections for these price changes. Published 
figures are still so incomplete and so unreliable for much of the area covered 
that it is impossible to secure reliable information without really intimate 
first-hand contact with the developments studied. The size of the area has 
made it difficult to secure enough of this first-hand experience. 

To the readers of newspapers and other current discussions of the Pacific 
war this book will provide excellent supplementary information. Indeed, as 
it is primarily concerned with the period since 1937 it is in reality essentially 
a war document.While there are occasional historical references and some 
interpretation the book is neither historical, analytical, nor “‘philosophical.” 
Where interpretation is essayed it has a good deal of the flavor of wartime. 
Probably it is impossible to avoid this trend when fighting is going on. The 
worst objection to the book is that it is too much like a large amount of 
American writing on Asia, especially that published between the great wars. 
It helps newspaper editors and radio commentators but it is much too ele- 
mentary for use in shaping policies, or public opinion, on the problems of 
the area. Unless we attack this subject with the preparation and the thor- 
oughness with which we attack the natural sciences our troubles will grow 
greater rather than less. And this would not call for a magnus opus imme- 
diately. For example, Miss Mitchell’s new book on India, though also a 
small book, provides a much better approach to what is called for in Ameri- 
can studies of Asia. 

The University of North Carolina D. H. BucHanan 


Air transport in the Pacific area. By SypNeY Bernarp SmitH. New York: 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1941. Mimeographed. 120 p. $1.50. 


In 1939, the research committee of the Institute of Pacific Relations took 
cognizance of the phenomenal development of air communications in the 
Pacific area and recommended that a study be made of the situation. This 
task was undertaken by Mr. Sydney Smith, of the Lockheed Aircraft Cor- 
poration, and the present volume constitutes his report. Naturally, the spread 
of war in the Pacific has destroyed the intention of the author and sponsors 
to publish a description of the existing situation, but this fact does not seri- 
ously vitiate the value of a volume which contains a wealth of information 
which this reviewer has not seen within the covers of any other single book 
on the subject. 


The method followed by the author in preparing the book is the familiar 
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country-by-country approach. Since there are sixteen different countries in- 
volved, this type of treatment is probably much better than one based on a 
so-called ‘‘functional” analysis. One finds here the legal, historical and sta- 
tistical information concerning air transport progress in each country and its 
Pacific dependencies. The descriptions are supplemented by a number of 
maps which, like most air-route maps, leave much to be desired from the 
standpoint of completeness. 

As a factual description of the Pacific countries’ air services, the study 
leaves little to be desired. As an analysis of the problems involved, it is far 
from adequate. The author’s conclusions are the ones which any intelligent 
person might have made without an examination of the recent prewar de- 
velopments in the area. It is obvious that air traffic will increase in volume 
after the war and that many of the hitherto unimportant islands of the Pacific 
will maintain the importance as landing bases which they have so recently 
acquired. It is obvious, too, that the war-stimulated airplane industry will 
have vastly improved planes available for Pacific peacetime service after the 
war. It is not obvious, however, that peace will automatically solve the 
many air problems of the region. What, for example, will be done about the 
much-debated question of national sovereignty over the air? Mr. Smith com- 
ments briefly on the historical development of the problem, but he does not 
venture to suggest a desirable regime for postwar air traffic. 

Furthermore, there is the question of future rivalry. Is it desirable, in view 
of the vast distances involved, for the various Pacific air services to work 
together more closely in the future? This is, of course, a question the solu- 
tion of which must be based on the political settlements in that region, but 
the solution will in its turn affect the character and permanence of politico- 
strategic settlements. 

These comments are not set down in a disparaging way, for it is clear that 
Mr. Smith was assigned to do a factual descriptive piece of work, a task in 
which he has well succeeded. This reviewer does feel, however, that, given 
the complex of problems which await solution, it is unfortunate that this 
report was not planned on a less descriptive and more analytical and critical 
basis. It would have had far greater permanent value if the author’s mandate 
had been broadened in this way. 

Columbia University Grayson Kirk 


Village in August. By Ten Cuttin. INtrRopuction By Epcar Snow. New 
York: Smith and Durrell, 1942. xix, 313 p. $2.50. 


“How have the Chinese managed, with all odds against them, to withstand 
the Japanese so successfully for over five years?”’ This is a question puzzling 


everyone and perhaps the Japanese most of all. The answer is in Village in 
August. 
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Here is a book that virtually breathes the spirit of a new China, a China 
that has regained its inner fire, and in so doing, has found strength and 
courage to withstand the impact of a ruthless invasion with its concomitants 
of wholesale migration, starvation, torture and death. The scene itself is 
laid in Manchuria in the early days after the Japanese invasion in 1931, but 
the spirit it portrays among the “common people” in the North, has spread 
widely and rapidly, until now, Village in August voices the cry for freedom 
arising over the length and breadth of China. In fact, it voices the cry for 
freedom heard over the world. 

The living characters of the book step forth to represent the enormous 
bulk of China’s population—the farmers, who, for centuries, though un- 
known, neglected, inarticulate, have nevertheless been the solid bulwark of 
that great country. And now, at last, the Chinese farmer is coming into his 
own. It is he who is battling with primitive fierceness for the soil he knows 
and loves. And this struggle in turn, has given rise to a phenomenon occurring 
among the peasantry of China—courage to resist a more subtle, insidious 
form of bondage within the country itself—that of feudal landownership. 

With bitterness in his heart General Ch‘en Chu exhorts his troops, “My 
father was a farm-hand. . . . Never for one day did he farm his own land. 
And the day never came that did not see him selling his labor for the sake 
of his wife and children. . . . We know that, laboring with all their strength 
everyday in the year, they can still barely earn enough to keep themselves 
alive. The rich become richer; the poor become poorer. We know that that 
is inequitable; it is unhuman; it is contrary to moral law.” 

And Second Brother Sun explains to his slow-thinking brother, “To re- 
sist? To resist is to kill off every crooked politician in Manchuria who has 
sold us out to Japan and run out every Japanese soldier in the whole Three 
Eastern Provinces. Then we could organize our own government under the 
Chinese flag and the taxes we’d raise would be spent on ourselves and our 
own roads and our own schools, instead of being sucked out of the country 
to support an army of Japanese soldiers who live on us and rape our women, 
like it is now ...and we could make a fresh start, because when we'd 
whipped every Japanese running-dog in the country, we'd be rid of all the 
dope smugglers, crooks, women-panderers, perverts, fat-bellied money- 
lenders and turn-coat militarists in Manchuria.” 

These sentiments, coming from the heart of the peasantry, form the theme 
which bind the stolid characters together: Old Sun and his sons to whom the 
People’s Revolution has a shattering effect; Boil T'ang, torn between dis- 
cipline of the army and love for Seventh Sister Li; Little Red Face, Hsiao 
Ming and Old Eight, swept along in the current of patriotism, but lacking 
the iron purpose of Iron Eagle and Ch‘en Chu. Anna, as a heroine, is new to 
Chinese literature. A Korean, one of the leaders in the People’s Army, she 
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perhaps, more than all others, characterizes the uprooting of old China and 
the flowering of the new. To no little extent, she can be taken as the ideal 
followed by girl students all over China. And mention must be made of the 
understanding and skill with which the author has drawn Seki Moto, the 
Japanese soldier. 

The plot is not complicated—it is simple and honest as the characters 
themselves. The deep sincerity which pervades each page could only be 
conveyed by one who knew completely the people, their lives and the ideals 
for which they were fighting. It is not a story written ‘“‘about” the farmer- 
soldiers—one feels it is an expression that rises from their very midst; as 
indeed it is, for T*ien Chiin, the author, is himself just such a farmer-soldier. 

Structurally, the story is stark, bold and undecorated and creates some- 
what the same impression as do the famous thumb-paintings of China—that 
of line and force, rather than that of detail and intricacy. 

In keeping with the earthy characters is the uninhibited style which T‘ien 
Chiin uses in his writing, thereby insuring the naturalness which makes these 
people so well-understood all over China. And equal praise must go to the 
translator, who as Edgar Snow says in his fine introduction, ‘“‘must be un- 
known for the present as he is still in Japanese-occupied territory.”’ To him 
falls the credit for the difficult task of capturing and retaining the book’s 
flowing spirit, while conforming it within the box of the letter. And this he 
does so admirably, that the reader feels none of the unnatural restraint that 
often accompanies a translation. 

Altogether, Village in August is a heart-warming story, rich in local color, 
unquestionably honest in its portrayal of the newly-awakened people of China 
and its plea for a humane way of life—a plea that finds echo from oppressed 
mankind everywhere. 


Washington, D. C. HELEN GincrRICH KULLGREN 


The setting sun of Japan. By Cart Ranpau ano Leane ZucsmitH. New 
York: Random House, 1942. vii, 342 p. Maps. $3.00. 


Goodbye Japan. By JosepH Newman. New York: L. B. Fischer, 1942. xvii, 
338 p. $2.50. 


It will doubtless be many years before historians can give us a definitive 
picture of the immediate origins of the first war between Japan and the 
United States. Yet some of the evidence shaping the structure of that eventual 
picture is already becoming available. In the two volumes here under review 
the reader will find the graphic accounts of three experienced foreign cor- 
respondents of the New York press. Carl Randau’s first major newspaper 
assignment was covering the Versailles Peace Conference for the United 
Press. In his present assignment he, together with his wife, Leane Zugsmith, 
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entered Japan early in the spring of 1941 as special Far Eastern correspond- 
ents of PM. Their account covers not only Japan but also occupied China, 
“French” Indo-China, the Philippines, British Malaya, the Dutch East 
Indies, Australia, and New Zealand. Joseph Newman was for three years a 
member of the editorial staff of the American-owned Japan Advertiser in 
Tokyo. For some months prior to his departure from Japan in October, 1941, 
he was Tokyo correspondent for the New York Herald Tribune. Neither of 
these volumes is history though each contains much that will contribute to 
the history of American-Japanese relations in the year 1941. 

Mr. Randau is at his best in reporting interviews with a variety of Japanese 
running the gamut from totalitarians to liberals. There was the bank teller 
who said, ““The real work of the secret police is directed against us (Japa- 
nese). A nonconforming Japanese is considered infinitely more dangerous 
than one of you foreigners.” There was the school teacher who had “‘in- 
formers” among his students, and so went to prison. “Of course, there is no 
definite interpretation of our National Policy. Anything the police decide 
they don’t like, that’s against the National Policy.”” There was Baroness 
Shidzue Ishimoto, who established the Japanese Birth-Control League in 
1922, and who in 1941 was often visited by the police, though she had not 
been in jail since 1937. There was no law against birth-control but the police 
had decided it was a “dangerous thought.” So Baroness Ishimoto’s clinic was 
closed and the Minister of Health awarded certificates of honor to ten 
mothers who had given birth to triplets, all of whom died within six months. 
There was the student who described his jailors as ‘“‘stern fathers who tell 
their children many things they think the children should believe, without 
believing it themselves.’’ There was Baron Shidehara, former foreign minis- 
ter and last of the great cabinet liberals, living in retirement “‘on borrowed 
time.”’ 

There is likewise an excellent picture of Nanking in 1941 with comments 
on its central figures such as ““T‘ang Leang-li, who would like to be Wang 
Ching-wei’s Goebbels.” In general Mr. Randau sets out to do a piece of 
reporting and with few exceptions does it very well. 

Mr. Newman has the advantage of confining himself wholly to a discussion 
of Japan. He is not concerned solely, however, with reporting on the Japan 
of 1941. Rather, by frequent digressions into Japan’s recent history and 
ideology, he seeks an answer to the events of December 7 at Pearl Harbor. 
There can be no doubt that Mr. Newman finds an answer, though he does 
not always appear to recognize that some of the evidence on which it is 
based is far from being clear or logical. 

The author’s best chapter, entitled “The trinity in turmoil”—an analysis 
of Konoye’s leadership and the efforts to set up a new national structure— 
repays careful reading. With all the dramatic qualities of a good newspaper- 
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man, Mr. Newman reveals the embarrassing questions raised by Takao 
Saito in the Diet, the “‘confused and weak”’ intellect of Konoye, the violent 
suppression of the Minseito, the illegal suppression of labor unions “by the 
government supported by threats of army-supported nationalist gangs,” and 
finally the triumvirate which was to assist Konoye in building the new 
totalitarian state—‘“‘hard, cruel-looking General Hideki Tojo,” “arrogant 
little Yosuke Matsuoka,” and sluggish, sullen Naoki Hoshino, the army’s 
designer of totalitarian rule in Manchoukuo.” 

Mr. Newman is not so successful in his portrayal of Japan’s so-called 
“divine mission” —her principle of hakko ichiu, eight corners of the world 
under one roof—or in his portrayal of the position and power of the national 
political cult of Shinto. To assume, as Mr. Newman appears to do, that 
Japan’s policies and actions can be explained largely in terms of these prin- 
ciples and cults would be tantamount to the assumption that the American 
political system can be largely explained in terms of a national Republican 
or Democratic convention. 

Mr. Newman appears to be confused as to the role of big business in 
Japan’s policy of aggression and attack. The explanations given (p. 183) 
appear to contradict the general conclusion (p. 35) that “the economic 
oligarchy have been keen supporters of the militarists’ policies.” 

Duke University Pau H. Ciype 


Japan and the opium menace. By FrepericK T. Merritt. New York: Institute 


of Pacific Relations and the Foreign Policy Association, 1942. xv, 170 p. 
$1.50. 


This book is invaluable as a guide to the study of opium and narcotics in 
general as they affect the Far East, especially China. With the advance 
of Japanese armies over continental Asia, the opium menace has become 
greater than ever before, particularly since the Japanese have begun mass 
production of opium derivatives, heroin and morphine, making these deadly 
narcotics available within price ranges which meet the low purchasing power 
of the great masses of China. The author contrasts conditions in Free China 
with those of Japanese Occupied China. In the provinces of western China, 
where formerly the bulk of China’s opium requirements were produced, the 
cultivation of opium has virtually ceased. This testifies to the effectiveness 
of the anti-opium campaign which has been carried out since 1934 under the 
sponsorship of the New Life Movement and the Generalissimo and Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek. But the efforts between 1934 and 1937 to suppress opium 
cultivation in what is at present Occupied China as a first step in eradicating 
the opium-smoking vice have been nullified by the Sino-Japanese war. In 
North China, which formerly produced little opium, opium cultivation has 
begun to take first place among the cash-crops. To-day Inner Mongolia is 
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the center of opium cultivation in China and its capital, Kalgan, the cheif 
distributing center of narcotics in the world. Dairen in Kwantung leased 
territory ranks as one of the principal manufacturing centers of heroin and 
morphine. 

The detailed discussion of various methods in suppressing the use of nar- 
cotics is the most valuable part of Mr. Merrill’s study. Opium culti ation, 
its preparation for smoking and its distribution has assumed ever-increasing 
importance in the economic-political development of China. During the nine- 
teenth century the opium trade in China assumed the role of “‘big business.” 
With the outbreak of the Chinese revolution, particularly in the 1920’s and 
early 1930's, opium came to play an all-important role in politics. The various 
warlords, competing for power, were in desperate need of funds for financing 
their campaigns. They were quick to realize that opium offered the quickest 
and biggest profits. While the warlords forced the peasants within their 
domains to increase the acreage of opium cultivation at the expense of food 
crops, they fought with each other for control over the richest opium pro- 
ducing provinces and for the trade routes from the production centers in 
interior west China to the consumption centers in the cities and provinces 
along the coast. The success of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek in gaining 
supremacy in this contest for power was to a large degree the result of his 
gaining control over the chief opium trade routes within China. Once he had 
secured his power, he could begin an anti-opium suppression campaign. 

The anti-opium campaign leaders are divided into two main groups, one 
advocating immediate suppression by the government of both production and 
sale of opium—an opium prohibition organized along somewhat similar lines 
as the liquor prohibition formerly enforced in the United States. The other 
group advocates the establishment of government opium monopolies under 
which the production, distribution and sale are placed under control with the 
view to gradual reduction and elimination of the opium smoking vice. The 
latter method of suppressing opium is the one which has become generally 
adopted by all Far Eastern governments which have tackled the opium prob- 
lem. The reason for this is that suppression of the opium trade by govern- 
ment order will only lead to large-scale smuggling, whereby the government 
loses not only its control over the trade and with that the chance gradually to 
suppress it, but also loses the revenues from the trade. On the other hand it is 
argued that opium monopolies are not effective means for preventing the 
sale of narcotics. The revenues which are derived from these monopolies are 
so large, that instead of suppressing the opium vice, the government tends 
to encourage and perpetuate it. More than one-third of the revenues of the 
puppet government of Wang Ching-wei in Nanking are derived from the 
sale of opium. To a similar extent profit is derived from opium by other 
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puppet regimes in North China and Manchuria as well as by Japanese 
officials. 

In the last analysis, the effectiveness of opium monopolies as a means for 
destroying the opium trade depends upon the desire of the government to 
suppress it. Any system applied is bound to take a long time before final 
suppression is achieved. But the monopoly system in Formosa as enforced 
by the Japanese authorities has met with notable success. So also has that 
of the Chungking government in Free China. 

Washington, D. C. Joun KuLLGREN 
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Directory of organizations in America concerned with China by WiLMa FairBANK 
(Washington: American Council of Learned Societies, 1942. 116p. n.p.) is an ex- 
ceptionally useful handbook to have at this time for reference purposes. Over a 
hundred organizations concerned with China are listed together with their addresses, 
membership activities and in some cases principal publications are given. In addition 
there is listed, with accompanying pertinent descriptive data, United States govern- 
ment offices concerned with China, the fifteen major centers of Chinese studies in 
America, books in the Chinese language in libraries of twelve American institutions, 
leading museum collections of Chinese art in America, and nine periodicals concerned 


with China. C. H. P. 


Chinese sentence series (Gwoyeu romatzyh hwayeu ruhmen) first fifty lessons, Part I 
by W. Simon and C. H. Lu (London: Arthur Probsthain, 1942. 230p. 8/6), except 
for the omission of Chinese characters—the Chinese part of the book is destined to 
appear later—is an excellent introduction, through the ““New Official Latin Script,” 
to conversational Chinese. If Gwoyeu romatzyh is unknown to the student he will find 
conversion tables into Wade romanization and into the international phonetic script. 
Indeed, many aids are provided to instruct a beginner who has no teacher in the study 
of the spoken language. The lessons are divided into two sections, one having to do 
with school affairs (“the teacher drinks a glass of water’’) and the ordinary events 
of daily life (“yesterday I was busy all day long’”’). A set of 16 records, issued by 
the Linguaphone Institute, has been prepared to accompany the lessons. L.C.G. 


The new official Chinese Latin script gwoyeu romatzyh by W. Simon (London: Ar- 
thur Probsthain, 1942. 63p. 2/0) is largely a reprint of the introduction of the book 
noted above. It explains the nature of this official Chinese Latin script which at- 
tempts to incorporate tones into the alphabetical spelling of Chinese words. The 
system was largely devised by Dr. Chao Yiian-jen, and shows more promise of suc- 
cess than most other scripts devised. Concordance tables between Wade-Giles 
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romanization and the new system are given as well as a number of illustrative sen- 
tences in the Gwoyeu romatzyh, Wade-Giles romanization and English translation, 


E. H. P. 


Sea power in the Pacific 1936-1941 by Werner B. Etutincer & Hersert Rosinsk1 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1942. xiv, 80p. $1.00) is a valuable selected, 
annotated and classified bibliography of books, articles and maps relating to sea 
power in the Pacific from the end of the London Naval Conference until the outbreak 
of war in the Pacific. Some 600 items are mentioned. There is also a list of periodicals 


and other serial publications, and the value of the book is greatly increased by an 
index of authors. E. H. P. 


The post-war industrialization of China by H. D. Fone (Washington: National 
Planning Association [800 21st Street], 1942. iv, 92p. 50¢) is a very worthwhile 
study of the state of China’s economic development and of the possibilities of the 
future. It is a more detailed outline than has appeared in his several articles on the 
matter. Dr. Fong concludes that a considerable degree of industrialization is possible 
and that it should be guided by four principles: Isolation as a policy must be given 
up; international cooperation and planning must take the place of international 
rivalry; foreign capital is necessary but must be offered and accepted upon the basis 
of equality, and a thorough survey of China’s resources must be made as a prelimi- 
nary to rational planning of China’s economic development. Let us hope that Dr. 
Fong will follow this up with an elaborate survey of China’s modern economic his- 
tory. E. H. P. 


Peace aims and post-war planning: a bibliography selected and annotated by Fawn M. 
Brodie (Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1942. 53p. 25¢) is a very useful bibliogra- 
phy. It consists of 249 items divided between books (100), pamphlets (33) and arti- 
cles (116). The annotations are especially valuable. The point of view is world 
wide and not exclusively Far Eastern, which is a necessary and desirable approach 
to the problem of peace. For purely Far Eastern material it might be supplemented 
with Aimee de Potter’s Postwar reconstruction in the Far East: a selective bibliography 
(New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1942. 16p.). 


E.H.P. 
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Volumes I-V (1936-40) of this bibliography may be purchased at $2.50 a volume from the 
American Council of Learned Societies, 1219 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Books 


Bates, M. Scarce. Missions in Far Eastern cul- 
tural relations. New York: Institute of Pacific 
relations, 1942. Mimeographed. 40p. Ameri- 
can council paper no. 6, eighth conference of 
IPR. 

Bemis, SAMUEL FLacc. A diplomatic history of 
the United States. New York: Henry Holt, 
1942. Revised ed. $4.00. 

BistiocraPHy. A bibliography on the Far East. 
New York: Institute of Pacific relations, 
1942. 8p. Compiled by the San Francisco of- 
fice of the IPR. 

BraDLey, Harotp WuitMan. The American 
frontier in Hawaii: the pioneers 1789-1843. 
Stanford University press, 1942. xi, 488p. 
$4.50. A history. Reviewed in NYTBR (Dec. 
13, 1942), 32. 

Bropie, BERNARD. A layman’s guide to naval 
strategy. Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton 
University press, 1942. 291p. $2.50. Re- 
viewed in NYTBR (Oct. 4, 1942), 9, 22. 

Bryan, Epwin H. American Polynesia and the 
Hawaiian chain. Honolulu: Tongg publishing 
co. 1942. $2.50. A revised edition with 12 
additional chapters covering the leeward 
Hawaiian group. 

Evetstein, JUtrus C. Alaska. New York: In- 
stitute of Pacific relations, 1942. 48p. 10¢. 
Pamphlet. 

Guick, CLarence Etmer. The Chinese migrant 
in Hawaii: a study in accommodation. n.p., 
1942. 25p. Reprinted from the American 
journal of sociology, March, 1938, and March, 
1942. 

Gutt, E. M. British economic interests in the Far 
East. London: Royal institute of international 


affairs, 1942. A data paper for the eighth 
IPR conference. 

Harris, Georce L. The Far East—a syllabus. 
Revised ed. New York: Institute of Pacific 
relations, 1942. 40p. 40¢. 

Hono utv. General information about Honolulu, 
Hawaii, U. S. A., and the territory: combined 
with business statistics 1936-1940. Honolulu: 
Chamber of Commerce of Honolulu, 1941. 50p. 

Hornseck, STANLEY K. The United States and 
the Far East: certain fundamentals of policy. 
Boston: World peace foundation, 1942. vi, 
100p. 4 appendices. Paper 50¢, cloth $1.00. 
To be reviewed. 

India and the Pacific region. Montreal: Interna- 
tional labor office, 1942. Data paper for the 
eighth IPR conference, Dec. 1942. 

JAPANESE IN U. S. Custody of Japanese residing in 
the United States. Washington: U. S. Govt. 
printing office, 1942. 7p. Senate report sub- 
mitted by Mr. Stewart from the committee 
on immigration to accompany S. 2293. 77th 
Cong., 2d sess. Senate. Rept. 1496. 

Lancrorp, R. Victor. British foreign policy. 
Washington: American council on public af- 
fairs, 1942. Cloth $3.25, paper $2.75. Deals 
with the formulation of British foreign policy 
in recent years. 

Linp, ANprew. The Japanese in Hawaii under 
war conditions. New York: Institute of Pa- 
cific relations, 1942. Mimeographed. 30p. 
Data paper for the eighth IPR conference, 
Dec. 1942. 

McWituuas, Carey. Japanese evacuation: in- 
terim report. New York: Institute of Pacific 
relations, 1942. Mimeographed. 4lp. Data 
paper for the eighth IPR conference, Dec. 
1942. 
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Nutcuuk. Son of the smoky sea. New York: 
Julian Messner (8 West 40th Street), 1942. 
Ill. $2.50. “‘An exciting true adventure tale 
of the Aleutian Island.” 

The Pacific island dependencies. London: Royal 
institute of international affairs, 1942. Mim- 
eographed. 35p. Data paper for the eighth 
IPR conference, Dec. 1942. 

Ripcey, Ditton. Trail of the money bird: 30,000 
miles of adventure with a naturalist. New York: 
Harper, 1942. $3.50. The experiences of a 
naturalist in the Pacific. Reviewed in NYTBR 
(Nov. 29, 1942), 8. 

Roosevelt's foreign policy, 1933-41. New York: 
Wilfred Funk, 1942. $3.75. Unedited speeches 
and messages of the President arranged chron- 
ologically. 

SHALLOoo, J. P. and Younc, Donatp (Editors). 
Minority peoples in a nation at war, AAAPSS, 
Sept. 1942. Philadelphia, 1942. Paper $2.00. 
Cloth $2.50. A series of articles dealing with 
minority problems. 

Sityars, Ropertson. The north Pacific and 
Alaska. New York: Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1942. 19p. Illus. 

SmitH, Norman C. Maui youth adrift. Wailuku, 
Maui, T. H.: Maui publishing co. 1942. Pa- 
per. A study of juvenile delinquency on Muai 
island, Hawaii. 

Stearns, Haroitp T. and others. Geology and 
ground-water resources of the islands of Lanai 
and Kahoolawe, Hawaii, Territory of Hawaii, 
Division of Hydrography Bulletin 6. Hono- 
lulu, 1940. xi, 177p. Maps. Diagrams. Ill. 
Index. There is a chapter on petrography by 
Gordon A. McDonald and on geophysical in- 
vestigations by Joel H. Swartz. 

Trave. The network of world trade. New York: 
Columbia University press, 1942. $2.75. A 
publication of the economic intelligence serv- 
ice of the League of Nations. 

Wayman, Dorotuy G. Edward Sylvester 
Morse. Sold by Orientalia, New York, 1942. 
12 plates. $4.50. A biography of an expert 
on Oriental ceramics and author of books on 
China and Japan. 


Articles 


BaLpwin, Rocer. “Japanese-Americans and the 
law.” Asia, 42 (Sept. 1942), 518-519. 

Buck, Peart S. “The enemy.” Harpers, 185 
(Nov. 1942), 581-592. A story. 

Buck, Peart S. “Books about Americans for 


people in Asia to read.” Asia, 42 (Oct. 1942), 
600-601. : 

Cameron, Merisetu E. “Open the door to 
Asiatic studies.” Association of American col- 
leges bulletin, 28 (Oct. 1942), 462-468. 

Criark, Brake. “Some Japanese in Hawaii.” 
Asia, 42 (Dec. 1942), 723-725. 

Cutts, Ermer H. “Chinese studies in Bengal.” 
JAOS, 62 (Sept. 1942), 171-174. Deals with 
studies between 1805 and 1814. 

D. P. E. “The south Pacific islands: their pres- 
ent significance.”’ Bulletin of international news, 
May 16, 1942. 

Graves, Mortimer. “The intensive language 
program of the American council of learned 
societies.” Notes on Far Eastern studies in 
America, no. 11 (June, 1942), 27-28. Work 
in Asiatic languages carried on under its 
sponsorship during the summer of 1942 in- 
cluded study of Burmese, Chinese, Japanese, 
Korean, Malay, Mongolian, Pidgin English, 
Thai, Tibetan and Tahitian. 

Hanson, Havpore. “Building our relations with 
the Far East.” Department of State bulletin, 7 
(Nov. 28, 1942), 964-68. An account of the 
aims and activities of the cultural relations 
divisions of the State Department. 

Hartiey, WituaM H. “Bibliography of fifty- 
five good films on Asia.”’ Bulletin of the Com- 
mittee on Asiatic studies in American education, 
no. 5, November 25, 1942. 

Hockine, WivuiaM Ernest. “Asia’s travelling 
religions.”’ Asia, 42 (Dec. 1942),.683-86. 
IRELAND, Gorpon. “The north Pacific fisher- 

ies.”” AJIL, July, 1942. 

“The Japanese in America.’ Harpers, 185 (Oct. 
1942), 488-97. By an army intelligence offi- 
cer. 

Kone, Watter. “How we grill the Chinese.” 
Asia, 42 (Sept. 1942), 520-23. An article on 
the treatment of Chinese by U. S. immigra- 
tion officials. 

Krauss, WitiiaM W. “Race-crossed children.” 
Asia, 42 (Sept. 1942), 514-17. Ill. An article 
on race-crossed children in Hawaii. 

Lacn, Dona.p F. ‘“‘China and the era of enlight- 
enment.” Journal of modern history, June, 
1942. A bibliographical article dealing with 
Chinese influence in Europe. 

Lin, Yutanec. ‘When East meets West.” At- 
lantic monthly, 170 (Dec. 1942), 43-48. 

Mastanp, Joun W. “Commercial influence 
upon American Far Eastern policy, 1937- 
1941.”” PHR, 11 (Sept. 1942), 281-99. 2 ta- 
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bles. America’s policy toward Japan was not 
determined by pressure of economic groups. 
A scholarly and well presented article. 

Marttuscn, Kurt R. “The American public 
and India.” Amerasia, 6 (Oct. 25, 1942), 
397-408. 

Mitts, Lennox A. “Ceylon.” FES, 11 (Oct. 
19, 1942), 218-21. 

Mryamoto, SHOTARO Frank. “Immigrants and 
citizens of Japanese origin.” AAAPSS, Sept. 
1942. 

Mumrorp, Epwarp P. “Native rats and the 
plague in the Pacific.” American scientist, 30 
(July 1942), 212-17. 1 chart, bibliography. 

O’Connor, FREDERICK. “Japanese penetration 
in Asia.” Asiatic review, July, 1942. 

PoLeMAN, Jenny F. “The Indian prince’s treaty 
rights.”” FES, 11 (Sept. 21, 1942), 196-201. 
Raman, T. A. “Essentials of an Indian settle- 

ment.”’ FES, 11 (Oct. 5, 1942), 205-11. 

Smita, WituiaM C. “Minority groups in Ha- 
wali.” AAAPSS, Sept. 1942. 

SorrNer, Hernz. “Hitler’s business front in the 
Far East.’ Amerasia, 6 (Oct. 25, 1942), 
355-61. The objectives of Germany’s busi- 
ness agents in the Far East at present are: to 
support Japan’s industrial war effort while 
improving the German position; to take Bri- 
tain and America’s position and keep the door 
open for the Axis; to get vital raw materials 
for Germany; to prepare for the recovery of 
the former German colonies. 

SwisHer, Earv. ““The Harvard-Yenching insti- 
tute.’’ Notes on Far Eastern studies in America, 
no. 11 (June, 1942), 23-26. An account of its 
organization and activities. 

Watsn, Rosert M. “Far Eastern fats and oils.” 
FES, 11 (Sept. 21, 1942), 201-02. Deals with 
the fats and oil shortage in the U. S. as a re- 
sult of the ending of the Far Eastern supply. 

Witson, Howarp E. “Asiatic studies in Ameri- 
can schools.” Asia, 42 (Nov. 1942), 654-57. 

Wise, Henry A. “Private journal of Henry A. 
Wise, U. S. N. on board Frigate ‘Niagara’ 
1860.” Edited and abridged by Allan B. Cole. 
PHR, 11 (Sept. 1942), 319-29. Journal of a 
voyage from New York to Yokohoma. Little 
about Japan in it. 


THE WAR AND POSTWAR 
PROBLEMS 
Books 


Bates, M. Searte. Half of humanity. New 
York: Church peace union, 1942. 48p. Advo- 
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cates regional cooperation in the Far East as a 
part of a world organization after the war. 
There should be an Indonesian union, a strong 
China, a free Japan and an independent Korea. 

Be.tsuaw, H. and others. A New Zealand view 
of the war and peace aims in the Pacific. New 
York: Institute of Pacific relations, 1942. 
Mimeographed. 30p. Data paper for the 
eighth IPR conference. 

Bonnet, Henri. The United Nations on the way. 
Chicago: World citizens association, 1942. 
Has a chapter dealing with postwar problems 
in the Far East. 

Borneo. Problems of postwar settlement in the 
Far East: North Borneo and Sarawak. London: 
Royal institute of international affairs, 1942. 
Mimeographed. Data paper for the eighth 
IPR conference, Dec. 1942. 

Brett, Homer. Blueprint for victory. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century, 1942. $1.75. An 
appeal for a strategy to crush Japan before 
trying to beat the Nazis. 

Bropie, Fawn M. Peace aims and post-war plan- 
ning. A bibliography selected and annotated. 
Boston: World peace foundation, 1942. Pa- 
per. 53p. 25¢. A selected and annotated list of 
books, pamphlets and articles published in the 
U. S. and England between 1939 and July, 
1942. 

Brown, Ceci. Suez to Singapore. New York: 
Random house, 1942. xi, 545p. $3.50. A news- 
paper man’s account of the war as he saw it in 
Belgrade, Syria, Libya, Singapore and Java. 
Reviewed in NYTBR (Oct. 25, 1942), 3. To 
be reviewed. (M.E.C.) 
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Kat-sHEK) (Tr.) Little sister Su: a Chinese folk 
tale. New York: John Day, 1942. 20p. IIl. 
$2.50. A translation of an old Chinese folk- 
tale, illustrated by Janet Fitch Sewall. 

Cuan, YEE. The men of the Burma road. Forest 
Hills, New York: Transatlantic arts, 1942. 
$2.25. A novel of the building of the Burma 
Road. 

Cutao, Cu‘enc-cuin. Le thédtre chinois d’ aujour- 
@ hui. Paris: E. Droz, 1937. 182p. Ill. 

Curisty, Artur (Ed.) Jmages in jade: transla- 
tions from classical and modern Chinese poetry. 
New York: E. P. Dutton, 1942. $3.50. 110 
poems ranging from 700 a.p. to 1927 a.p. 

Coss, Sanwoop. The way of life of Wu Ming 
Fu. Washington: Avalon press, 1942. $1.50. 
The third volume in a sequence of poems in 
the Chinese manner. 

Creer, H. G.; CHane, Tsunc-cu'ten and 
Rupotpn, Ricnarp (Editors). Literary Chi- 
nese by the inductive method; vol. I, the Hsiao 
ching (Classic of filial piety). Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago press, 1942. $3.00. A reprint 
of the earlier edition. 

Cuenor, Josepu. Kwangsi: land of the black ban- 
ners. Translated from the French by George 
F. Wiseman. St. Louis, Missouri, and Lon- 
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don: B. Herder book Co. 1942. xvii, 279p. 
Frontispiece. Map. A Roman Catholic priest’s 
account of his missionary work in Kwangsi, 
first published in Hongkong in 1925 under title 
Au pays des pavillons-noirs. Three chapters 
have been added by the translator dealing 
with American missionaries. 

Eseruarp, W. Kultur und siedlung der rand- 
vilker Chinas, T‘oung pao, vol. 36, supple- 
ment. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1942. vii, 506p. 2 
maps. Detailed account based on Chinese 
sources from the Han period on. 

Fenn, Courtenay H. and others. Fenn’s Chi- 
nese-English pocket-dictionary. Revised Am. 
ed. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
press, 1942. xxxviii, 695p. $1.50. A photo- 
lithographic reprint of the 5th Peking (1940) 
edition. Some corrections have been made and 
a few new terms introduced. Part of the 
introduction dealing with styles and stand- 
ards of pronunciation and the exposition on 
tones has been revised by Dr. Y. R. Chao, and 
neutral tones in terms have been marked by 
dots and circles. This information was also 
supplied by Dr. Chao and is of great value. 

Gates, M. Jean. A Romanized index to the sur- 
names in the Chinese biographical dictionary 
Chung-kuo jen-ming ta tz‘u-tien. Washington: 
Privately printed, 1942. Order through the 
American council of learned societies. $1.00. 

Hsiao Cu'ten. Etching of a tormented age: a 
glimpse of contemporary Chinese literature. Lon- 
don, 1942. Sold by Arthur Probsthain. 48p. 
2/0. Short survey of modern Chinese fiction, 
poetry, drama and essays. 

Hsu, SunG-NiEN. Li Thai-po, son temps, sa vie et 
son euvre. Lyon: Bosc fréres, M. & L. Riou, 
1935, 198p. 

Hucues, E. R. (Tr.). Chinese philosophy in 
classical times. New York: E. P. Dutton; Lon- 
don: J. M. Dent, 1942. xl, 336p. 95¢, 3/0. 
Everyman’s library no. 973. This has a lengthy 
introduction concerning the nature of philoso- 
phy in China, a chronological chart of the 
philosophers, and then translations from 
thinkers of early times down to Wang Ch‘ung 
of the later Han, these translations being 
grouped into 6 parts, entitled “From tribal 
religion to philosophical inquiry,” “‘Reason- 
ing about ethics and politics becomes a habit,” 
etc. (D.B.) 

Kao, Minc-x‘al. Essai sur la valeur réelle des par- 
ticules prépositionnelles en chinois. Paris: L. 
Rodstein, 1940. 242p. 
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La Farcue, Tuomas E. China’s first hundred. 
Pullman, Wash.: State College of Washing- 
ton, 1942. $2.00. An account of the first Chi- 
nese students in America with special refer- 
ence to the Chinese educational mission of 
1872ff. 

Lin, Mousuenc. Men and ideas. Introduction 
by Pearl S. Buck. New York: John Day, 
1942. xiv, 256p. $2.50. An informal history 
of Chinese political thought. 

Lin, Yutane (Ed.) The wisdom of China and 
India: an anthology. New York: Random 
house, 1942. 1104p. $3.95. Includes writings 
by Lao Tzu, Chuang Tzu, Mencius, Mo Ti, 
Confucius, Tse Tzu; poems by Ch‘ Yuan 
and Li Po and some stories and tales as well as 
bits of “Chinese wit and wisdom.” 

Lo, Ta-Kana. La double inspiration du poéte Po 
Kiu-yi (772-846). Paris: P. Bossuet, 1939. 
162p. 

LoEWENSTEIN, PRINCE Joun. Swastika and yin- 
yang. London: China society, 1942. 28p. III. 
4/6. 

Lu, Yuen-nwa. La jeune fille chinoise d apres 
Hong-leou-mong. Paris: Domat-Montchres- 
tien, 1936. 115p. 

Matson, P., Larsson, E. B. and THornsLoom, 
W. D. (Editors). Covenant frontier: fifty years 
in China; fifty-three years in Alaska; three years 
in Africa. Chicago: Evangelical mission cov- 
enant church of America, 1941. 244p. A col- 
lection of 38 articles by 25 missionaries and 7 
Chinese associates dealing with mission life 
in Hupeh province China. Most of the articles 
are of a personal nature and have little politi- 
cal or social material. Reviewed in PHR, 11 
(Sept. 1942), 344. 

Morgan, Harry T. Chinese symbols and super- 
stitions. South Pasadena, Cal.: Perkins (1620 
Mission street), 1942. 197p. Ill. $3.50. A 
study in Chinese mythology and folklore. 

Morcan, Harry T. Chinese porcelain and pot- 
tery. Los Angeles: Broadway press, 1941. 
16p. Ill. 

Rot, Jacques. Plantes médicinales chinoises d’ apres 
le traité célébre de pharmacopée, le Pen-ts‘ao 
kang-mu (1590), Digest of the synodal com- 
mission, Feb.-March 1942, Peiping, 1942. 
142p. Preface and introduction give detailed 
accounts of the Pen-ts‘ao and general summary 
of Chinese medicine. The body of the work 
deals with some 50 plants contained in the 
Pen-ts‘ao’s section on plants. It not only trans- 
lates passages from the Pen-ts‘ao but also gives 
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illustrative supplementary passages on the 
plant in question from both Chinese and 
Western sources; illustrations, both Chinese 
and Western; scientific identification, etc, 
For review, see the Peking chronicle of March 
15, 1942. (DB. 

RowsotHaM, ARNOLD H. Missionary and man- 
darin: the Jesuits at the court of China. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California 
press, 1942. xi, 374p. 6 ill. Notes. Bib. Index. 
$3.00. To be reviewed. 

Tcuen, Tinc-minc. Etude phonétique des parti- 
cules de la langue chinoise. Paris: Editions 
Héraklés, 1938. 155p. Diagrs. 

Wa ey, Artuvr. (Tr.). Monkey: a famous Chi- 
nese novel. London, 1942. Sold by Arthur 
Probothain. 12/6. 

Watey, Artuur. The way and its power: a study 
of the Tao te ching and its place in Chinese 
thought. Sold by Orientalia, New York, 1942. 
$2.00. Apparently a reprinting of this work. 

West, Kerrn. The three blossoms of Chang-an. 
London, 1942. Sold by Orientalia in New 
York. $2.50. A novel in which the customs 
and ways of ancient China are pictured. 


Articles 


Bisnop. “Obituary: Carl Whiting Bishop.” 
Geographical review, 32 (Oct. 1942), 680-81. 

Britton, Roswett S. “Frank Herring Chal- 
fant, 1862-1914.’ Notes on Far Eastern studies 
in America, no. 11 (June, 1942), 13-22. An 
account of the life and Shang dynasty studies 
of Chalfant. 

Buck, Peart S. “The Promise—I and II.” 
Asia, 42 (Nov.-Dec. 1942), 642-45, 667-71, 
700-03, 733-36. A new novel about China by 
Mrs. Buck. 

Cu'‘en, Suou-yt. “Les conquétes de |’empereur 
de la Chine.”’ Annual bulletin, Honolulu acad- 
emy of arts, 2 (1940), 3-19. 17 ill. An account 
of a rare set of sixteen copper-plate engrav- 
ings of historic scenes in China, in the Hono- 
lulu academy of arts. These engravings were 
made in France after the sketches of Castigli- 
one, Damascéne, Sickelpart, and Attiret, 
European missionaries attached to the court of 
Ch'ien-lung as court painters. An appendix 
describes the scene of each engraving, which 
illustrate the conquest by Ch‘ien-lung of west 
Mongol tribes in Ili, and a bibliography of 
these famous engravings is given in the foot- 
notes. ' (A.B.H.) 
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Goopricn, L. Carrincton and Wisvr, C. 
Martin. “Additional notes on tea.” JAOS, 62 
(Sept. 1942), 195-97. Discusses several ref- 
erences to tea in Chinese literature from ca. 
59 B.C. to 1000 A.D. 

Hatt, ArpeviA Riprey. “A parrakeet in a 
blossoming pear tree: a Chinese album leaf of 
the Sung dynasty (Museum of fine arts, Bos- 
ton).” Christian science monitor (Apr. 30, 
1942), 12. Ill. 

Hatt, Arpeuia Riptey. “Peonies: a Chinese 
painting of the 14th century, Yiian dynasty 
(Museum of fine arts, Boston).” Christian 
science monitor (June 16, 1942), 10. Ill. 

Hart, Arpexia Riptey. “A spring festival: a 
detail from a Ming dynasty scroll, after 
Ch'in Ying (1522-1560) (Metropolitan mu- 
seum of art, New York).” Christian science 
monitor (June 2, 1942), 8. Ill. 

Hatt, Arpevia Riptey. “A Chinese bronze 
bowl of the early Chou dynasty c. 1122- 
c. 722 B.C. (Museum of fine arts, Boston).”’ 
Christian science monitor (July 11, 1942), 8. 
Ill. 

Hart, Arpewia Riper. “A portrait of Ch‘i- 
ying: painted in China in the 19th century 
(Museum of fine arts, Boston) .”” Christian sci- 
ence monitor (Aug. 31, 1942), 12. Ill. A de- 
scription of the portrait of Ch‘i-ying, who 
negotiated the first treaty between China and 
the United States in 1844, presented to the 
Boston Museum by the heirs of Caleb Cush- 
ing. 

Hous, Howarp. “‘Department of oriental art. 
Chinese ceramics and jades.”’ Bulletin of the 
Cleveland museum of art, 29 (Nov. 1942), 
150-57. 5 ill. A description of 79 Chinese 
ceramics including chiin-yao, Ming, peach- 
bloom, sang de boeuf, famille verte and famille 
ros¢ porcelains and 5 objects of jade, in the 
bequest of John L. Severance to the Cleveland 
Museum. (A.R.H.) 

Ho.us, Howarp. “Three Chien Lung jades.” 
Bulletin of the Cleveland museum of art, 29 
(Oct. 1942), 123-24. Ill. (A.R.H.) 

Hv, Sun. “Chinese thought.” Asia, 42 (Oct. 
1942), 582-84. 

Hu, Sui. “The struggle for intellectual free- 
dom in historic China.” World affairs, 105 
(Sept. 1942), 170-73. Address at the dinner 
of the institute on world organization on the 
general theme “Intellectual freedom and 
world understanding” held at Washington, 
D.C., on May 12, 1942. 


KELLEY, CHar.es Fasens. “A Chinese painting 
of the Ming dynasty.” Bulletin of the art insti- 
tute of Chicago, 36 (Mar. 1942), 34-36. 5 ill. 
A scroll—“Bamboo stove painting” or “Tea 
drinking under the Wu-t‘ung tree” by Tang 
Yin, painted in 1509—recently added to the 
Kate S. Buckingham collection. (A.R.H.) 

Lim, S1an-tex. “Ancient folk tales of China— 
I.” Asia, 42 (Dec. 1942), 690-91. “Con- 
fucius and the weeping woman,” “The 
shrewd daughter-in-law,” and “Moving a 
mountain’’ retold by Lim Sian-tek. 

Li, Hut-yinc. “Sanctuary.” Asia, 42 (Sept. 
1942), 539-42. A story translated by M. Q. 
Ho and Clarence Moy. 

Lin, Yutane. “Laotse speaks to us today.” 
Asia, 42 (Nov. 1942), 619-21. 

Lin, Yutana. “The epigrams of Lusin.”’ Asia, 
42 (Dec. 1942), 687-89. 

McCa t, Joun E. “A note on Karlgren’s ‘Huai 
and Han’.” JAOS, 62 (Sept. 1942), 201. A con- 
cordance between the plates given in R. W. 
Swallow’s Ancient Chinese bronze mirrors and 
Karlgren’s classification of types and dates. 

Ope.t, Wanpa. “Chinese tomb tiles.’ Bulletin 
of the art institute of Chicago, 36 (Apr.-May, 
1942), 54-56. 6 ill. Discussion of Han dy- 
nasty tomb tiles in the Buckingham collection, 
their manufacture, designs, provenance, and 
of Han burial customs. (A.R.H.) 

P'1nc, Tune. “Company seven.” Asia, 42 (Oct. 
1942), 576-79. A story translated by M. Q. 
Ho and Clarence Moy. 

Priest, Aran. “An exhibition of Chinese 
shadow players and scenery.” Bulletin of the 
Metropolitan museum of art, 37 (Feb. 1942), 
34-35. 2 ill. An exhibition from the collection 
of Pauline Benton, the Red Gate Players 
(454 Riverside drive, New York), accompa- 
nied by special performances of the shadow 
players. (A.R.H.) 

Priest, Aran. “Chinese landscape in minia- 
ture.” Bulletin of the Metropolitan museum of 
art, N. S. 1 (Nov. 1942), 123-25. 8 ill. A 
miniature album of eight small landscape 
paintings by Chang Tsung-ts‘ang (1686- 
1755), a Chinese painter active during the 
reign of Emperor Ch‘ien-lung. (A.R.H.) 

Priest, ALAN. “Phoenix in fact and fancy.” 
Bulletin of the Metropolitan museum of art, 
N.S. 1 (Oct. 1942), 97-101. 3 ill. A some- 
what sarcastic reply to the contention by 
Jean Delacour that the phoenix might be 
identified as Rheinart’s ocellated ergus (pub- 
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lished in the Bulletin of the New York zoological 
society, Nov.-Dec. 1941), on the basis of Chou 
dynasty literary traditions of the phoenix and 
two late Chinese paintings (of the Ming dy- 
nasty and 19th century), in full color, in the 
Metropolitan museum. (A.R.H.) 
Priest, ALan. “Two dated wood sculptures of 
the Ming dynasty.” Bulletin of the Metropoli- 
tan museum of art, N. S. 1 (Summer, 1942), 
29-32. 4 ill. Description of a Buddha, dated 
1411 and a Kuan-yin dated 1624—according 
to inscriptions accompanying the statues— 
interpreted with the assistance of Han Shou- 
hsuan of the Far Eastern department. 
(A.R.H.) 
Priest, Avan. “Play with infants.” Bulletin of 
the Metropolitan museum of art, 37 (May, 
1942), 128-32. 2 ill. A delightful Chinese 
painting of women and babies attributed by 
Mr. Priest with little evidence to Chou Fang. 
It is small: 12 in. high and 19 3/16 in. wide 
and appears likely to be a fragment of a scroll. 
It is to be added to the list of Chinese genre 
paintings in American collections, depicting 
the activities of court ladies. Mr. Priest men- 
tions the “‘Chess players,” formerly attributed 
to Chou Fang (active ca. 965) in the Freer 
Gallery of art, and the “‘Ladies preparing the 
newly woven silk’’ in the Boston museum of 
fine arts. This painting, as he says is “‘asso- 
ciated with Hui-tsung,” but it bears the in- 
scription, “Copied by T‘ien-shui (Hui-tsung) 
after the ‘Picture of the silk beaters’ by 
Chang Hsiian”’ (active ca. 713-742). He also 
mentions “Listening to the lute,”” which he 
apparently knows only in reproduction in 
Shen chou. Other important paintings of this 
type, not mentioned, are the “Ladies of the 
palace,” attributed to Chou Wen-chii (active 
ca. 970) in the University museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania; “Ladies of the 
palace sewing and embroidering,” attributed 
to Chou Fang in the collection of Mrs. Wil- 
liam K. Moore, and the “Palace ladies listen- 
ing to the playing of the ch‘in,” one of several 
known copies (and probably the earliest) of 
a design attributed to Chou Fang, in the 
William Rockhill Nelson gallery of art in 
Kansas City. In comparison with these last 
two fine scrolls for which there is good reason 
to believe that we have the designs of Chou 
Fang, there seems to be little reason from the 
point of view of style to attribute this paint- 
ing, “Play with infants,”’ to him. It deserves 
more careful study. (A.B.H.) 
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Scuenck, Epaar C. ““The hundred wild geese.” 
Annual bulletin, Honolulu academy of arts, | 
(1939), 3-14. 7 ill. An excellent and sound 
study of a Chinese scroll painting in the Hon- 
olulu academy of arts in which stylistic 
evidence is presented for dating the scroll of 
the “Hundred wild geese” in the Ming dy- 
nasty. It has been formerly attributed to Ma 
Fen, of the Sung dynasty, active about 1086- 
1097, on the basis of his signature which 
appears on the painting, the authenticity of 
which has now been questioned. This beauti- 
ful ink-painting was loaned to the exhibition 
of Chinese art, held in London in 1936. 

(A.R.H.) 

Simmons, Pauuine. “An essay by Chien 
Lung.” Bulletin of the Metropolitan museum of 
art, 36 (Mar. 1942), 70-72. Ill. It is not the 
essay we have described in this brief article 
but the cover of a scroll made of silk in a 
tapestry weave (k‘o-ssu) with a design of a 
dragon on a floral ground and the title of an 
imperial essay by Ch‘ien-lung in a panel. The 
missing essay has been identified by Han 
Shou-hsuan of the Metropolitan museum staff 

(A.R.H.) 

Tenney, Rutn. “Poetry in China a religion.” 
Contemporary review, 162 (Nov. 1942), 
307-10. 

Wane, Cur-Cuen. “Milestones of progress: 
the Chinese collection at Columbia Univer- 
sity.”” Notes on Far Eastern studies in America. 
no. 11 (June, 1942), 1-12. Columbia Univer- 
sity library now has 134,633 volumes in Chi- 
nese. 


CHINA: GEOGRAPHY AND 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Books 


Barnett, Rosert W. (Ed.). Factors in Chinese 
economic reconstruction. New York: Institute 
of Pacific relations, 1942. Mimeographed. 
12p. American council paper no. 8 prepared 
for the eighth conference, Dec. 1942. It is a 
summary of discussions organized by the 
Washington office of the IPR. 

Buck, Peart S. Of men and women. London: 
Methuen & co. 1942. 212p. Among other 
things it discusses the home in China and 
America. 

Cutanc, Kat-suex. Al] we are and all we have: 
speeches and messages since Pearl Harbor. New 
York: Chinese news service (1250 sixth ave- 
nue), 1942. Collection of 16 speeches deliv- 
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ered between December 8, 
November 17, 1942. 

Cu'ten, TUAN-SHENG. China’s national unifica- 
tion: some political and administrative aspects. 
Kowloon, Hongkong: China institute of Pa- 
cific relations, 1939. Prepared for the 1939 
study meeting of the Institute of Pacific rela- 
tions, Virginia Beach, Virginia, Nov. 1939. 

Cressy-Marcks, VioLet. Journey into China. 
Introduction by Brigadier-General Sir Percy 
Sykes. New York: E. P. Dutton, 1942. 324p 
80 ill. 4 maps. Index. $3.75. Reviewed in 
NYTBR (Oct. 25, 1942), 37. Travels in 
China, especially in the Communist controlled 
area and western China. 

Fone, H. D., Lin, K. Y. and Kon, Tso-ran. 
Part I. Principles of postwar economic reconstruc- 
tion in China. Part II. Capital stock in China. 
Chungking: China council, IPR, 1942. Mim- 
eographed. 48p. Data paper for the eighth 
IPR conference, Dec. 1942. 

Hsu, Y. Y. Chinese view of wartime economic 
difficulties. New York: Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1942. Mimeographed. Data paper 
for the eighth IPR conference, Dec. 1942. 
Summary of views appearing in Chungking 
papers. 

Hurst, I. Typist in China. London, 1942. Sold 
by Arthur Probsthain. 256p. 18/0. An auto- 
biography. 

LeonarD, Royat. I flew for China. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran & co. 1942. xx, 295p. 
$2.50. Account of six years as the personal 
pilot of Chiang Kai-shek. Reviewed in 
NYTBR (Nov. 1, 1942), 2, 30. 

Liu Nanmina. Contribution @ [étude de la popu- 
lation chinoise. Genéve: Imprimerie et éditions 
union, 1935, 253p. Tables. 

Lou, Yee-wen. Les oeuvres sociales dans les 
chemins de fer chinois. Paris: Bossuet, 1937. 
136p. Il. 

Lunt, Carroiy. China: star of Asia’s drama 
Los Angeles: Walton & Wright, 1942. 207p. 
Maps. $2.00. To be reviewed. 

Owen, Frank. Our ally China; the story of a 
great people and its man of destiny, Chiang Kai- 
shek. London: W. H. Allen & co. 1942. 63p. 

Pratt, 3tr Joun Tuomas. Great Britain and 
China. London, New York: Oxford uni- 
versity press, 1942. 32p. Oxford pamphlets 
on world affairs, no. 58. 

SmitH, Nico. Burma road. New York: Garden 
City publishing co., 1942. 333p. Plates. Illus- 
trations from photographs by the author. 
Apparently a reprint of the earlier edition. 
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Sru Qut. Le pouvoir de contréle en Chine. Nancy: 
Imprimerie Vagner, 1937. 143p. Deals with 
the control yian and constitutional law. 

Tamacna, Frank M. Banking and finance in 
China. New York: Institute of Pacific rela- 
tions, 1942. $4.00. 

Taytor, Georce E. Changing China. St. Louis: 
Webster publishing co. and IPR, 1942. 94p. 
Ill. 40¢. High school textbook. 

Tcuenc, Tse-sto. Les relations de Lyon avec la 
China: étude d'histoire et de géographie éco- 
nomiques. Paris: L. Rodstein, 1937. 182p. 
Ill. Maps. 

Tsenc, Ju-par. Entwicklung und abbau der 
extraterritorial-jurisdiktion in China. Bonn am 
Rh.: L. Roéhrscheid, 1940. viii, 94p. 

Tune, Monc-sHenc. L’ administration locale en 
France et en Chine. Nancy: Imprimerie Vag- 
ner, 1937. 140p. 

U On Kun. China as a Burman saw it. Rangoon: 
American Baptist mission press, 1939. vii, 
63p. Ill. 

Unrrep Carina Rewer. What Li Wen saw. 
New York: United China relief, 1941? 31p. 
Ill. 

Unrrep Cura Rewer. Purposes and program of 
United China relief. New York: 1942? 6p. 
Vey Dé Tcnao. Le pouvoir d’ examen en Chine. 

Nancy: Imprimerie G. Thomas, 1935. 140p. 

Wu, Yi-ranc and Price, F. W. China re- 
discovers her west: a symposium. London, 1942. 
Sold by Arthur Probsthain. xiii, 210p. Maps. 
6/0. 

Yen, Ku-wer. Le droit administratif local en 
Chine. Nancy: Imprimerie G. Thomas, 1935. 
227p. 

Articles 

Army. “New educational plans for China’s 
army.” China at war, 9 (Oct. 1942), 47-48. 

Catpwe.t, Ouiver J. “Christian colleges in 
new China.” FES, 11 (Nov. 16, 1942), 236— 
37. Discusses the activities and difficulties of 
Christian colleges in wartime China. 

Cameron, Merisetu E. “China: three half 
centuries.” Averasia, 6 (Oct. 25, 1942), 
347-54. A review of China’s development 
since 1842. 

Cuanc, Cui-yun. “Lanchow—China’s land 
capital.” China at war, 9 (Dec. 1942), 58-60. 
Abstract of a series of articles in Chinese 
from the Ta-kung pao. 

“Chekiang carries on reconstruction.”” China at 
war, 9 (Oct. 1942), 55-57. 

Cuen, T. S. “General Pai: Chinese patriot.” 
Asia, 42 (Dec. 1942), 715-18. 
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Cuen, W. K. “The postwar reconstruction of 
China: its program and proper machinery.” 
National reconstruction, Aug. 1942. Pro- 
poses a corporation with capital provided by 
the Chinese government and foreign loans to 
finance the economic development and re- 
construction of China. 

Cu1anc, Kat-suex. “‘Chiang’s message to the 
people’s political council.” China at war, 9 
(Dec. 1942), 76-80. Address of Oct. 31, 
1942. 

Curanc, Kar-suex. “Documentary data: Chi- 
ang’s message to the nation; Announcements 
by the United States and British govern- 
ments; Chiang’s messages to Roosevelt and 
Churchill.” China at war, 9 (Nov. 1942), 
75-79. Speeches and extraterritoriality an- 
nouncement of Oct. 9-10, 1942. 

Curren, TuAN-SHENG. “War-time government 
in China.”” American political science review, 
36 (Oct. 1942), 850-72. A valuable dis- 
cussion of the governmental machinery of 
China which points out the need for rational- 
ization now and especially after the war when 
the reconstruction job begins. 

Commonity ConTro-. “Progress of commodity 
control; commodity control in Hupeh.” 
China at war, 9 (Dec. 1942), 50-55. 

Dewey, Joun and others. “American professors 
greet China.” China at war, 9 (Nov. 1942), 
47-54. Messages from Dewey, Wm. H. 
Kilpatrick, Paul Monroe, James B. Conant, 
Wn. E. Hocking, Quincy Wright, Karl T. 
Compton on Oct. 10, 1942, the 31st anni- 
versary of the founding of the Chinese re- 
public. 

Donan, W. H. “It happened in Peking—I and 
Il.” Asia, 42 (Sept.-Oct. 1942), 535-38, 
596-99. 

Doveias, Witiiam. “China—our foremost 
ally.” China at war, 9 (Nov. 1942), 45-46. 
Speech of Oct. 10, 1942. 

Exrraterritoriaity. “New treaties to end 
‘extrality’.”” China at war, 9 (Dec. 1942), 
45-47. 

Frvances. “‘China’s public treasury system.” 
China at war, 9 (Dec. 1942), 55-57. 
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